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Introduction 


Transgender and the Literary 
Imagination: Changing Gender in 
Twentieth-Century Writing 


A figure in the throes of a furious struggle is illuminated against the 
darkness by the intermittent flash of a photographer’s bulb, the sounds 
of extreme human exertion and the slap of fists and feet against hard, 
damp surfaces testifying to an otherwise invisible contest between the 
human body and inanimate matter. In Becoming an Image (2012-) 
the performance artist Cassils applies the prowess and agility of a 
body disciplined by intensive training to the task of transforming a 
monumental block of clay. Capturing the artist in postures which are 
both frozen and fleeting, photographic documentation does more than 
simply record: it frames the audience’s experience of the performance, 
imprinting images which are both arbitrary and forceful. One still 
image in particular uncannily evokes the traditions of classical statu- 
ary, depicting a human figure seemingly seated atop a battered ped- 
estal in a posture of Promethean ambiguity: is this a body emerging 
out of the clay, moulded by a hidden hand? Or is this the figure of the 
artist, fixed to the rock in eternal punishment for the crime of creative 
presumption?! Originating as a commission by the ONE Archives in 
Los Angeles, home to a longstanding LGBTQ archive, Becoming an 
Image draws attention to what is neither seen nor recorded: it is a tes- 
tament to the struggle to make an impression in the field of representa- 
tion, to gain visibility in conditions of unseeing and to find a foothold 
in the institutions of cultural memory. Cassils’s work speaks power- 
fully to the themes of this book, which examines questions of visibility, 
recognition and representation in relation to literary narrative. A key 
concern for this study is the way in which transgender lives — whether 
historical or fictional — have been ‘authored by others’: named, defined 
and appropriated in ways which obscure, displace or erase transgender 
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experiences, identities and histories. By revisiting twentieth-century 
narratives and their afterlives this book aims to examine the legacies 
of this representational history, exploring the extent to which trans- 
gender potential can be recovered and realised. 

Transgender and the Literary Imagination examines a selection of 
literary fiction by British, Irish and American authors first published 
between 1918 and 2000, each text featuring a protagonist (and in some 
cases two) whose gender identity differs from that assigned to them 
at birth: George Moore’s naturalistic novella set in an 1860s Dublin 
hotel, Albert Nobbs (1918); Angela Carter’s dystopian feminist fan- 
tasy The Passion of New Eve (1977); Jackie Kay’s contemporary fic- 
tion inspired by the life of a post-war jazz musician, Trumpet (1998); 
Patricia Duncker’s historical novel based on the life of a nineteenth- 
century colonial military surgeon, James Miranda Barry (1999); David 
Ebershoff’s historical fiction The Danish Girl (2000), based on the life 
of Lili Elbe, reputed to be the first person to undergo gender reassign- 
ment treatment. An interest in the intertextual relationship between 
these narratives and a range of source and adapted texts is central to 
this study, which explores memoir, biography, drama and film, includ- 
ing historical biographies of James Miranda Barry, Niels Hoyer’s 
1931 ‘memoir’ of the life of Lili Elbe, Man into Woman, and Simone 
Benmussa’s 1977 stage adaptation The Singular Life of Albert Nobbs; 
the afterlives of these narratives are explored with a special focus on 
contemporary film adaptation, specifically Albert Nobbs (directed by 
Rodrigo Garcia, 2011) and The Danish Girl (directed by Tom Hooper, 
2016). ‘Transgender’ is a term whose current meanings can be traced 
to its origins in the 1990s in a combination of contexts, including com- 
munity formation, political activism and scholarly enquiry. The first 
decades of the twenty-first century have witnessed the entry of debates 
about transgender rights and representation into mainstream public 
discourse and popular culture.* In this context, this study returns to 
the narrative representations of an earlier era, examining how they 
reflect, shape or transform changing understandings of gender in the 
twentieth century and beyond. By identifying and analysing the narra- 
tive strategies and motifs which have characterised the representation 
of transgender lives in literary fiction prior to the twenty-first century, 
this book investigates the relationship between these narratives and 
dominant ideas about the origins, meaning and significance of conven- 
tional categories of sex and gender. 

The American campaigner Virginia Prince (1912-2009) is widely 
credited as being the first to coin the term ‘transgender’.* However, 
the publication in 1992 of Leslie Feinberg’s pioneering Transgender 
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Liberation: A Movement Whose Time Has Come is seen by many as 
playing a pivotal role in establishing transgender as a concept refer- 
ring to ‘an imagined political alliance of all possible forms of gender 
antinormativity’.* As T. Benjamin Singer writes: 


Feinberg’s manifesto resonated with an early 1990s social imaginary 
that infused the category transgender with the collective energy of a 
social movement — enabling a range of different bodies to congregate 
underneath a single umbrella. Without this sense of political collec- 
tivity, it would not have been possible to visually render transgen- 
der as an umbrella instead of a continuum of gender-nonconforming 
identities and behaviours or as a particular mode of being.’ 


Singer notes that the ‘original purpose’ of the term, as conceived by 
Feinberg, was for ‘political advocacy’,® and from the late twentieth 
century onwards transgender activists and organisations have vari- 
ously challenged conventional assumptions about sex and gender 
and campaigned for social and legal change.’ While the term and 
its meanings have continued to evolve over the decades, it is worth 
reflecting on the distinctive characteristics of this formative formu- 
lation. Firstly, the adoption of the term ‘transgender’ represents a 
rejection of existing clinical terms and definitions, with their origins 
in medical and psychiatric discourse, and an assertion of the right to 
self-determination: in this way, it constitutes a refusal to be named 
by others and an expression of a developing sense of collective iden- 
tity and agency. Secondly, the term embraces an identity grounded in 
the experience of transition, defying the pressures to conceal or deny 
a differently gendered past. In an essay which has proved a founding 
text for the field of transgender studies, ‘The Empire Strikes Back: 
A Posttranssexual Manifesto’, Sandy Stone wryly observed that the 
‘highest purpose of the transsexual is to erase him/herself, to fade 
into the “normal” population as soon as possible’. To identify as 
transgender is to refuse the invisibility — whether social, political or 
cultural — which Stone describes. In Second Skins: The Body Narra- 
tives of Transsexuality, Jay Prosser conveys this conceptual shift in 
the following way: 


If transsexual has been conceived conventionally as a transitional 
phase to pass through once the transsexual can pass and assimilate as 
nontranssexual — one begins as female, one becomes a transsexual, one 
is a man — under the aegis of transgender, transsexuals, now refusing 
to pass through transsexuality, are speaking en masse as transsexuals, 
forming activist groups, academic networks, transgender ‘nations’.’ 
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Indeed, the emergence of ‘transition’ as ‘the vernacular term of 
choice’ for ‘describing the process or experience of changing gender’? 
is important here; where the phrase ‘sex change’ has acted to imply 
an irrevocable rupture effected by medical intervention, ‘transition’ 
foregrounds a durational experience without a single, fixed or finite 
destination. Finally, transgender is an inclusive category which pro- 
vides space for a diverse range of gender identities. It is not simply 
equivalent to, nor a substitute for, ‘transsexual’ (a term referring to 
someone who seeks or has undergone gender reassignment treatment) 
but rather provides an organising ‘umbrella’ for a range of people 
who, in Talia Mae Bettcher’s words, ‘do not appear to conform to 
traditional gender norms by presenting and living genders that were 
not assigned to them at birth or by presenting and living genders in 
ways that may not be readily intelligible in terms of more traditional 
conceptions’.'’ This book does not seek to define, explain or delimit 
who counts as transgender in literary fiction but rather to examine the 
narrative strategies at work in the representation of characters whose 
lived gender identity or expression differs to that assigned to them at 
birth. In doing so it aims to examine how narrative conventions have 
shaped the ways in which characters with transgender potential are 
read, interpreted or understood in literary fiction in particular, and 
cultural representation more broadly. 

The challenges of cultural intelligibility and the struggle for self- 
determination are especially evident in twentieth-century texts in the 
form of two recurring and closely related motifs: the prominence of 
modes of life writing and the persistence of tropes of forcible revela- 
tion. Life writing — both biography and autobiography — has proved 
an important genre in relation to transgender representation and has 
been the focus of key works on cultural representation in the field of 
transgender studies.” Jack Halberstam’s critique of transgender biog- 
raphy in his pivotal essay “Telling Tales: Brandon Teena, Billy Tipton, 
and Transgender Biography’ demonstrates the ways in which transgen- 
der lives have been forcibly ‘dismantled and reassembled’, imposing 
normative assumptions about sex and gender and overwriting the real- 
ity of lived experience. By contrast, autobiography could be seen as a 
form of self-expression through which such misrepresentations might 
be redressed. The genre is given close consideration in Prosser’s Second 
Skins, where he proposes that ‘every transsexual, as a transsexual, is 
originally an autobiographer’.'* Indeed, the publication of a number 
of widely read transgender memoirs over the course of the twenti- 
eth century has shaped popular perceptions about the forms such life 
stories take. However, consideration of the contexts in which these 
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narratives have been produced draws attention to the specific discursive 
conditions of some transgender life writing. As Prosser argues: “The 
autobiographical act for the transsexual begins even before the pub- 
lished autobiography — namely, in the clinician’s office where, in order 
to be diagnosed as transsexual, s/he must recount a transsexual auto- 
biography." The complex relationship between auto/biographical and 
fictional accounts of transgender lives will be examined in this book 
with reference to the narrative afterlives of James Miranda Barry (c. 
1799-1865), Lili Elbe (1882-1931) and Billy Tipton (1914-89), with 
an emphasis on the extent to which these narratives perpetuate or resist 
the dynamic outlined in Halberstam’s essay. The narrative of forcible, 
and often posthumous, exposure is not only a recurring trope in histori- 
cal biographies of transgender subjects but also extends across a range 
of cultural narratives. It is exploited in particular ways in visual culture, 
including film and television drama, where the spectacle of revelation 
has been used to achieve effects ranging from comedy to horror. This 
trope raises central questions to do with self-determination and rep- 
resentation, especially as it typically mobilises demeaning, pathologis- 
ing or sensationalist meanings which negate the transgender subject’s 
self-definition. In an essay on what she terms the ‘reveal’ as a narrative 
device, Danielle M. Seid argues: 


Structuring an audience’s knowledge of a character’s transgen- 
der status as a reveal can contribute to the perception that living 
a transgender life involves concealing ‘the truth’ of sexed bodies. 
The moment of the reveal provokes a struggle over the meaning of 
the trans body, a struggle in which the trans person often ‘loses’ to 
dominant discourses about trans lives, the conclusion being: that’s 
really a man. [emphasis in original]'°® 


The protagonists who feature in the texts examined in this study 
are repeatedly subject to unwanted acts of revelation which rewrite 
their identity, typically reversing their lived gender identity: for George 
Moore’s Albert Nobbs, Patricia Duncker’s James Miranda Barry and 
Jackie Kay’s Joss Moody this takes the form of a posthumous expo- 
sure, whereas for Tristessa in Angela Carter’s The Passion of New 
Eve it instigates a series of events which conclude with her murder. 
The varying treatment of this theme will be examined in close detail, 
culminating with an extended exploration of Kay’s unravelling of the 
narrative dynamics of forcible exposure in her novel Trumpet. Draw- 
ing on the insights of leading scholars in the field of transgender stud- 
ies, this book aims to provide new frameworks for the analysis of 
literary fiction as a significant form of cultural representation. More 
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specifically, by situating a selection of key texts in a range of histori- 
cal, cultural and intertextual contexts, it will examine the following 
topics: questions of historical representation in relation to historical 
fiction; the influence of genres of transgender life writing, including 
memoir and biography; the legacies of Second Wave feminist critiques 
of transsexuals; the impact of narratives of gender crossing on the 
interpretation of transgender lives; the relationship between trans- 
sexual narratives and intersex bodies; the role of colonial contexts 
and discourses of ‘race’ in the construction of gender normativity. 
The sections which follow provide a more extended consideration 
of critical frameworks essential for the project of rereading represen- 
tations of transgender in twentieth-century literary fiction: the first 
section addresses debates to do with transgender historiography; the 
second and third sections consider the relationship between transgen- 
der studies and feminism and queer theory respectively; the fourth 
and final section reflects on contemporary debates about the limits of 
identity politics. This introduction will conclude with an overview of 
the book structure, providing summaries of each chapter. 


Paradoxical Projects: Transgender Historiography 


In a founding intervention in the field of transgender studies, ‘The 
Empire Strikes Back: A Posttranssexual Manifesto’, Sandy Stone 
observes that ‘it is difficult to generate a counterdiscourse if one is 
programmed to disappear’.'’ Historically, assimilation — whether 
coercive, strategic or desired — has served an important function as 
a means by which people perceived to be non-normative in terms of 
their sexed or gendered identity could seek to evade the social penal- 
ties of stigma, discrimination and prejudice. In this context, questions 
of visibility have proved a recurring preoccupation within the field of 
transgender historiography. Indeed, Halberstam has described trans- 
gender history as a ‘paradoxical project’ in that it ‘represents the 
desire to narrate lives that may wilfully defy narrative’.'* By contrast, 
a ‘refusal to disappear’” is identified by Prosser as a defining char- 
acteristic of transgender identification in contemporary contexts, 
expressing as it does a collective affirmation of identity in defiance 
of a culturally coerced invisibility. The recovery of a hidden history 
has been an imperative for many identity politics movements seeking 
to redress a legacy of cultural misrepresentation. However, the rela- 
tionship between the needs of contemporary rights movements and 
the evidence of historical record is a complex one, characterised by 
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the challenge of recovering minority histories from historical sources 
which may obscure or deny their existence. Moreover, the potential 
subjects of a transgender history can be subject to competing claims 
given that the historical practice of ‘gender crossing’ has acquired 
significant meanings in women’s, lesbian and gay, and queer histori- 
ography. Finally, the tensions between historically specific construc- 
tions of identity and the historical records of lived experience which 
predate them pose further questions of interpretation across time. 
In a 2008 essay exploring narratives of female cross-dressing in late 
Victorian London, Katie Hindmarch-Watson articulates some of the 
concerns that have been expressed about transgender historiography: 
‘The ahistorical transgender subject is the latest manifestation of a 
politically useful but historically problematic attempt to locate nonnor- 
mative gendered individuals within a grand narrative culminating in 
present-day transgendered lived experience.” Firstly, there is a concern 
about the anachronistic imposition of contemporary categories of iden- 
tity on past historical subjects; such a methodology is understood as 
ahistorical because it universalises current understandings without due 
regard for historical difference. Moreover, integral to this critique is a 
sense that retrospection is being put to improper use, with the historical 
past conjured as a mirror image of the present. Finally, the imposition 
of a linear, teleological narrative whose only destination is the present 
moment is at odds with the insights of postmodern historiography, with 
its emphasis on the textuality, contingency and multiplicity of historical 
narrative and its implication in uneven dynamics of power. It is interest- 
ing to note that this observation is situated in the context of a historical 
analysis of ‘female cross-dressing’. Indeed, the author acknowledges 
that this figure has been the object of interpretative struggles: ‘Usually, 
passing women are divided into those who, through their intimate and 
sexual relations with women, are considered the rightful subjects of 
lesbian history and those whose heterosexual relations remove them 
from the scholarship about sexual deviance.” The question of who 
constitutes the ‘rightful subject’ of any historical enquiry — especially 
those concerned with gender or sexual minorities — is a potent one. The 
broader context of Hindmarch-Watson’s compelling historical analysis 
is worth further reflection. The allusion to feminist and lesbian feminist 
historiography reminds us that questions of identity, visibility and meth- 
odology are not unique to transgender history. To take lesbian histori- 
ography as one example, in their introduction to Sapphic Modernities 
(2007), Laura Doan and Jane Garrity suggest that ‘scholars in lesbian 
studies have been inordinately preoccupied with the question of “who 
counts” or “what is it that we count” in assigning modern categories 
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of sexuality (lesbian, bisexual, straight, etc.)’, concluding that ‘such 
questions are, in fact, at the crux of lesbian historiography’.” In their 
survey of lesbian historiography they note that leading scholars (such 
as Judith Bennett and Martha Vicinus) have emphasised the ‘impor- 
tance of avoiding ahistoricism by differentiating between questions that 
concern us now (the urge and desire to know for sure) and what the 
historical record allows us to conclude (what might never be known)’.”* 
Foucault’s hypothesis, outlined in his History of Sexuality, that homo- 
sexuality as a category of sexual identity — indeed the very idea of sexual 
identity as a category — is the effect of a unique confluence of legal, 
medical and psychological discourses in the late nineteenth century has 
been central to debates about lesbian and gay historiography. Some 
scholars, including in the field of lesbian history, have questioned the 
usefulness of Foucault’s theories on the grounds that they appear to 
render invisible the historical existence of lesbians and gay men prior to 
the late nineteenth century. However, in other contexts, and especially 
within queer historiography, Foucault’s insights into the discursive and 
historically specific production of sexed, gendered and sexual identities 
have significantly extended the field of historical enquiry. In her 2004 
essay ‘Queer Physiognomies: Or, How Many Ways Can We Do the 
History of Sexuality?’, Dana Seitler describes how this historicising of 
categories of identity has informed queer perspectives on the past: 


Ostensibly moving away from the assumptions of identity politics, 
queer theory has had as its promise a project that was less interested in 
‘discovering’ stable sexual subjects from the past than in developing an 
understanding of the process of deviant subject formation that helped 
constitute the prescriptions for compulsory heterosexuality.” 


Similarly, leading theorists in the field of transgender studies have 
offered strategies for reconstructing potential transgender histories 
without projecting contemporary categories on to the past. Indeed, 
in ‘Telling Tales’, Halberstam does not aim to name, identify or cate- 
gorise the historical subjects of her essay, but rather to recognise their 
narratives as ‘unresolved tales of gender variance that will follow us 
from the twentieth century to the twenty-first century: not resolved, 
not near, not understood’.*’ Similarly, for Susan Stryker ‘transgender 
phenomena’ are not limited to questions of individual identification 
but rather extend to ‘anything that calls our attention to the contin- 
gency and unnaturalness of gender normativity’.*’ In the following 
account Stryker gives some indication of the kind of locations in 
historical archives where the ‘transgender phenomena’ of the past 
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might be discerned: ‘appear[ing] at the margins of the biopolitically 
operated-upon body, at those fleeting and variable points at which 
particular bodies exceed or elude capture within the gender appara- 
tus when they defy the logic of the biopolitical calculus or present 
a case that confounds an administrative rule or bureaucratic prac- 
tice.” Indeed, K. J. Rawson has argued that a history of transgender 
people may be dispersed across a range of sources, rather than resid- 
ing in any single archive: 


Prior to the development of ‘transgender’ as a discrete identity, a 
variety of state-sponsored materials — dress code laws, police docu- 
ments, immigration reports, homicide records — provide a glimpse of 
the troubled meetings between gender-nonconforming people and the 
social and legal mechanisms that have attempted to define, control, 
and dictate gender norms.” 


These ‘glimpse[s]’ of ‘troubled meetings’ are what the historian of 
transgender phenomena might be alert to, whether working in the 
medium of historical record or fictional reconstruction. David Getsy’s 
concept of ‘transgender capacity’ is immensely helpful in conceptu- 
alising a methodology conducive to transgender historiography and is 
defined as follows: “Transgender capacity is the ability or the potential 
for making visible, bringing into experience, or knowing genders as 
mutable, successive, and multiple.’*' Getsy explains how recognition 
of ‘transgender capacity’ might be applied to historical methodology: 


With regard to historical analysis, transgender capacity poses particu- 
larly urgent questions, since it is clear that there is a wealth of gender 
variance and nonconformity that has simply not been registered in 
the historical record. Without projecting present-day understandings 
of transgender identities into the past, one must recognize and make 
space for all of the ways in which self-determined and successive gen- 
ders, identities, and bodily morphologies have always been present 
throughout history as possibilities and actualities.*” 


Hence, it is with these ‘unresolved tales’ (Halberstam), historical 
‘glimpses’ (Rawson), and ‘possibilities and actualities’ (Getsy) in mind 
that this study approaches the question of historical existence within 
cultural representation and narrative, whether memoir, biography, 
fiction, drama or film. Within the field of literary criticism, characters 
whose gendered identity is at odds with prevailing assumptions about 
the relationship between sex and gender have historically tended to 
be the provenance of feminist, lesbian and gay and queer readings.” 
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For the purposes of this study, a focus on the ‘transgender capacity” 
of the protagonists of each text will be the starting point for analy- 
sis. This is not to suggest that the protagonist — whether fictional or 
historical — should only be read as transgender, nor is it to preclude 
other readings of his or her gendered identity. Rather, these readings 
are offered as a counter discourse to dominant narratives (historical, 
literary and critical) which have either overlooked the transgender 
potential of the figure concerned or defined it in negative or dispar- 
aging terms. It is not the intention of this study to anachronistically 
impose contemporary categories of identity — themselves dynamic 
and subject to change — on to historical subjects which predate their 
emergence. Nor does it seek to judge historically contingent texts — 
and their authors — against protocols of address which they could not 
have anticipated. However, it does aim to examine a specific set of 
narrative strategies employed in the telling of lives which we might 
now wish to call transgender and to examine how these strategies 
both produce and deny different narrative possibilities. In her 2008 
book Transgender History, Susan Stryker notes: ‘What counts as 
transgender varies as much as gender itself, and it always depends 
on historical and cultural context.” This study will pay attention 
to the variety of contexts at work in the production and reception 
of the texts examined, including the period in which the narrative is 
situated (ranging from the British Empire in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, to 1860s Dublin and early-twentieth-century Europe), the era 
in which the text was written and published (from 1918 to 2000), 
the cultural conditions in which adaptations for the stage and screen 
were produced, and the present moment from which the cultural 
productions of the last century — and their afterlives — are revisited. 
A historicising approach is also essential when considering the rela- 
tionship between transgender representation and a critical framework 
which has played a formative role in the reception of transgender 
motifs in twentieth-century writing: feminism. 


The Empire Writes Back: Transgender and Feminism 


The relationship between transgender and feminism is a complex one, 
especially in relation to feminist perspectives on literary and cultural 
representations of transgender bodies or identities. Composed of 
competing, and even contradictory, histories, politics and discourses, 
this relationship has taken different forms at different times. Four 
contexts are important to consider when attempting to unravel the 
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close but sometimes contentious relationship between feminism and 
transgender: firstly, a tradition of women’s writing and feminist lit- 
erary criticism which champions female-to-male gender crossing as 
an important metaphor for feminist subversion; secondly, a history 
of Second Wave feminist polemic which denounces male-to-female 
transsexuals as victims of sex role ideology and agents of patriar- 
chal infiltration; thirdly, the impact of queer theory, and specifically 
Butler’s theories of gender performativity, on feminist perspectives on 
transgender; finally, new efforts on the part of feminist and transgen- 
der theorists to confront past and current tensions and to renew and 
theorise a ‘transfeminist’ alliance. The influence of all contexts can be 
seen in the diversity of contemporary feminist positions both on the 
existence and rights of transgender people and on their representation 
in literature and culture. 

Gender crossing — whether historical or figurative — has occupied 
a significant place in traditions of women’s writing and feminist liter- 
ary criticism. The existence of historical records and reports testify- 
ing to a long history of female-to-male gender crossing has proved an 
important source of inspiration for generations for women writers 
and feminist critics who have embraced the gender-crossing figure as 
symbol of feminist defiance. In her 1989 book Amazons and Military 
Maids: Women Who Dressed as Men in Pursuit of Life, Liberty and 
Happiness, Julie Wheelwright cautions against the ‘temptation to 
claim these women as our feminist forebears’,** given that their suc- 
cess was in many ways conditional on their compliance with gender 
convention, but does interpret their actions as indicative of a deep 
and systemic dissatisfaction with conventional gender roles: ‘The 
thread that pulls these stories together is women’s desire for male 
privilege and a longing to escape from domestic confines and pow- 
erlessness. Many vividly describe a lifelong yearning for liberation 
from the constraints they chafed against as women.” Wheelwright’s 
narrative rescues the female-to-male gender-crossing subject from 
the margins of history; no longer an exceptional, anomalous or aber- 
rant figure, she is placed within a larger history of women’s struggle 
for freedom and independence, providing an inspiring antecedent 
for future generations. For lesbian feminist historians, the female- 
to-male gender-crossing figure can further be placed within cultural 
histories of ‘female masculinity”? as one of the ways in which women 
expressed their gendered and sexual identity; in this way a ‘hidden 
history’ is made visible and the gender-crossing subject claimed for a 
larger history of female same-sex desire and lesbian identity. In this 
kind of narrative, historical reality and historical metaphor combine 
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to produce a concept of gender crossing whose figurative uses have 
been extensively employed in traditions of women’s writing and fem- 
inist literary criticism. Virginia Woolf’s historical fantasy Orlando, 
first published in 1928, has played an important role in the tradition 
of women’s writing and feminist literary criticism in which gender 
crossing as a symbolic trope is embraced as an expression of feminist 
defiance or subversion. Moreover, the novel’s dedication to Vita Sack- 
ville West and its widespread interpretation as a tribute to Woolf’s 
lover have meant that the novel has been situated in traditions of 
lesbian feminist writing. In this irreverent pastiche of historical fic- 
tion and biography, Woolf depicts sex as inessential and gender as 
culturally contingent; as a literary conceit, the character of Orlando 
combines the historical and the figurative in a way which was to have 
a lasting effect on traditions of women’s historical fiction — including 
those embracing postmodern strategies — and on feminist literary 
criticism. In this way, Orlando’s change of sex — as presented in a 
novel which lays claim to both historical reference and the licence 
of fantasy — has served as a kind of feminist literary prototype for 
the depiction of gender crossing as a metaphor for women’s position 
in a patriarchal world and for female same-sex desire and lesbian 
identity. In these contexts, motifs of ‘sex change’ or ‘gender crossing’ 
are understood primarily as metaphors for women’s experience, with 
the unintended consequence that the transgender potential of these 
narratives has often been overlooked or obscured. 

In the tradition of women’s writing and feminist literary criti- 
cism considered above, motifs of gender crossing or changing sex — 
whether historical or fantastical — are considered subversive in 
ways which are both playful and empowering. By contrast, the 
actual lived existence of some male-to-female transsexuals has been 
less celebrated in some feminist contexts. A series of public expul- 
sions of transgender people from ‘women only’ cultural spaces in 
the US in the early 1970s, combined with the publication of Janice 
Raymond’s The Transsexual Empire: The Making of the She-Male 
in 1979, had the effect of constructing transgender identity, espe- 
cially in relation to male-to-female transsexuals, as a focal point for 
heated debates about what constitutes women’s identity in feminist 
contexts. Male-to-female transsexuals form the principal focus of 
attention in Raymond’s book, which offers a critique based on two 
major assumptions: that male-to-female transsexuals are intent on 
both colonising women’s spaces (understood in terms of identities, 
bodies and communities) and appropriating women’s power (aligned 
with women’s creativity and attributed to reproductive capacity). 
In this context, male-to-female transsexuals are repeatedly figured 
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as intruders in disguise, seeking to penetrate and colonise ‘women’s 
mind, women’s space, women’s sexuality’? and to capture and usurp 
‘female creative energy and power’.® Insistent throughout is the asser- 
tion that “Transsexuals are not women. They are deviant males .. .’ 
[emphasis in original]*! and their actions are compared to rape and 
pornography, the principal objects of Second Wave critiques of male 
sexual violence and objectification. Raymond defines the ‘transsexual 
empire’ as ‘the medical conglomerate that has created the treatment 
and technology that makes anatomical sex conversion possible’.** 
Her argument that transsexual identity is the product of medical 
technology — an effect of modern science rather than the expression 
of individual agency — is one which challenges its authenticity and 
legitimacy: ‘Historically, individuals may have wished to change sex, 
but until medical science developed the specialties, which in turn 
created the demand for surgery, sex conversion did not exist.’** The 
implication is that medical science, long recognised in feminist, gay 
and lesbian critiques for its role as an agent of coercive normativity, 
conspires with the transsexual patient to enable them to fulfil an 
illusion of gender which only perpetuates patriarchal power. Where 
figurative gender crossing had been embraced in longstanding femi- 
nist contexts as subversive, the actual existence of male-to-female 
transsexuals was now denounced in ideological terms. 

The third context is one which serves to explain the recuperation of 
the transgender subject within the field of feminist enquiry in the 1990s 
and beyond. Seemingly bypassing the problematic legacy of Second 
Wave feminist hostility to transsexuals, this ‘return’ is made possible 
by the impact of queer theory, and more specifically the influence of 
Judith Butler’s theories of performativity, on feminism. This definition 
reflects a period of theorising in the 1990s which equated the transgen- 
der subject with the subversion of binary categories of identity; aligned 
with radical politics, transgressive practice and deconstructive theory, 
‘transgender’ is figured as a trope which exemplifies cutting-edge 
thinking about identity.“ However, as we will see in the next section, 
this emphasis on transgender as a conceptual category exemplifying 
queer theories of subjectivity has been problematised; the transgender 
subject is arguably reduced to a metaphor in service to frameworks of 
identity which are not principally concerned with the experience and 
interests of transgender people. 

Finally, recent decades have seen the emergence of new feminist 
scholarship on transgender which seeks to acknowledge and address 
the divisive legacy of some aspects of Second Wave feminism, to 
examine the affinities between transgender studies and feminism and 
to forge new alliances. Central to this movement is an understanding 
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of the importance of a relationship which is both self-reflexive and 
reciprocal, acknowledging a complex and controversial history (and 
present) at the same time as working to identify political affinities 
and potential alliances. In the face of what Talia Bettcher and Ann 
Garry describe as ‘unfriendly theorizing’,* these critics seek to empha- 
sise the common cause which transgender studies and feminism share. 
In their introduction to a special issue of the feminist philosophy jour- 
nal Hypatia, dedicated to transgender studies and feminism, Bettcher 
and Garry challenge the basis of some feminists’ hostility to male-to- 
female transsexuals by placing particular emphasis on shared experi- 
ence: ‘Many trans women are well acquainted with the mechanisms 
of sexism and sexual violence to which they may fall prey, precisely 
because trans women are recognized as women’ [emphasis in original].*° 
Similarly, in her 2003 essay ‘Feminist Solidarity after Queer Theory: 
The Case of Transgender’, published in the longstanding feminist jour- 
nal Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society, Cressida Heyes 
argues that ‘many transgendered people are daily the victims of the 
most intense and public attempts to discipline gender in ways femi- 
nists have long criticized’.*” However, beyond assertions of affinity and 
pledges of allegiance, this work is often characterised by a quality of 
critical self-reflexivity and an ethics of responsibility which is princi- 
pally concerned with the impact of debates about the ‘proper subject’ 
of feminist activism and theory, past, present and future. Indeed, the 
use — and abuse — of transgender issues in feminist theory has become 
the object of significant theoretical reflection. Heyes acknowledges the 
ways in which debates about transgender have been employed as a 
kind of limit case in feminist theory: ‘Whether appropriated to bolster 
queer theoretical claims, represented as the acid test of construction- 
ism, or attacked for suspect political commitments, transgender has 
been colonised as a feminist theoretical testing ground.”** Reversing 
the colonising metaphor which was used to such provocative effect 
by Janice Raymond, Heyes suggests that it is feminist theory which 
should be held accountable for acts of appropriation. The theoretical 
uses to which the transgender figure has been put in feminist theory 
are explored in detail in Vivian Namaste’s essay ‘Undoing Theory: 
The “Transgender Question” and the Epistemic Violence of Anglo- 
American Feminist Theory’, where she argues that 


For nearly twenty years, then, Anglo-American feminist theory has 
been preoccupied with the “Transgender Question.’ This phrase — the 
‘Transgender Question’ — refers to the ways in which feminist theory 
depends on looking at transsexual and transgendered bodies in order 
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to ask its own epistemological questions. Current discussions within 
Anglo-American feminist theory — notably the central question of con- 
sidering how gender is constituted — take place primarily through citing 
transsexual and transvestite bodies. Anglo-American feminist theory 
asks the Transgender Question in order to go about its business.” 


Namaste demonstrates the way in which feminist theory has relied 
on the concept of transgender to undertake its own enquiries. The 
‘transgender question’ takes on a hypothetical status in this context, 
existing as a philosophical conundrum rather than a lived reality. In 
other words, transgender is constructed as the ‘other’ against which 
feminism defines and tests its own identity and boundaries: variously 
expelled and appropriated, the concept of transgender does consider- 
able labour on behalf of feminist theorising and is hence the source of 
a significant but often unacknowledged intellectual debt. This work 
foregrounds the way in which feminist theory has been reliant on the 
construction of ‘others’, a tendency which has also been interrogated 
in relation to questions of race, class and sexuality amongst others. 
For many of the contributors to this debate, feminism’s capacity to 
engage with the questions posed by transgender studies is under- 
stood as crucial for its future. Gayle Salamon contends that femi- 
nism, ‘particularly but not exclusively in its institutionalized form, 
has not been able to keep pace with non-normative genders as they 
are thought, embodied, and liveď’.® In this context she argues that 
such a project is vital: 


Genders beyond the binary of male and female are neither fictive 
not futural, but are presently embodied and live, and the discipline 
of women’s studies has not yet taken account of this. Until women’s 
studies demonstrates a more serious engagement with trans studies, 
it cannot hope to fully assess the present state of gender as it is lived, 
nor will it be able to imagine many of its possible futures.*! 


As we have seen, the relationship between feminism and transgen- 
der studies is a long and complex one, whose contrasting histories 
and competing positions encompass a range of motifs and debates, 
including: the role of ‘sex change’ or ‘gender crossing’ as figurative 
tropes in cultural representation; the competing claims of feminist, 
lesbian feminist and transgender historiography on the figure of 
the female-to-male gender-crossing subject; the continuing legacy 
of Second Wave critiques of transsexuals as complicit in patriar- 
chal ideologies of gender; the relationship between Butler’s theories 
of performativity and pre-existing feminist perspectives on gender 
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crossing. These debates are central to this study, which examines the 
impact of a variety of feminist perspectives on the production, recep- 
tion and adaptation of narratives about transgender lives, including 
Simone Benmussa’s 1977 stage adaptation of George Moore’s Albert 
Nobbs (1918) and Patricia Duncker’s James Miranda Barry (1999), 
but with a special focus on Angela Carter’s The Passion of New Eve 
(1977), which will be considered in the context of Second Wave femi- 
nist critiques of male-to-female transsexuals. 


Troubling Transgender: Queer Theory and 
Performativity 


The methodologies and practices of queer theory are generally under- 
stood to have served as a formative origin for many aspects of trans- 
gender studies. Indeed, Heather Love identifies important affinities 
between queer theory and transgender studies when she writes that 
‘queer and transgender are linked in their activist investments, their 
dissident methodologies, and their critical interrogation of and resis- 
tance to gender and sexual norms’. Similarly, Prosser notes parallels 
consisting in ‘Coming out; pride in marginality; a politics that decon- 
structs identity’ and concedes that ‘many of transgender’s tenets are 
queer’ [emphasis in original].°? However, while transgender theorists 
have acknowledged the importance of queer theory as an enabling 
condition, they have also identified significant differences and criti- 
cal tensions between the two fields. Susan Stryker’s playfully and 
provocatively titled essay “Transgender Studies: Queer Theory’s Evil 
Twin’ revives the imagery of Gothic doubling which she employed 
to such powerful effect in her landmark essay ‘My Words to Victor 
Frankenstein above the Village of Chamounix: Performing Transgen- 
der Rage’. For Stryker, transgender studies exists in a productively 
critical relationship with its theoretical forebear: 


If queer theory was born of the union of sexuality studies and feminism, 
transgender studies can be considered queer theory’s evil twin: it has the 
same parentage but wilfully disrupts the privileged family narratives 
that favour sexual identity labels (like gay, lesbian, bisexual and hetero- 
sexual) over the gender categories (like man and woman) that enable 
desire to take shape and find its aim. [emphasis in original] 


Moreover, Stryker identifies two tendencies which problematise the 
conflation of queer and transgender: the first concerns the politics of 
assimilation and the second concerns the processes of displacement. 
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She suggests: ‘While queer studies remains the most hospitable place 
to undertake transgender work, all too often queer remains a code 
word for “gay” or “lesbian,” and all too often transgender phenom- 
ena are misapprehended through a lens that privileges sexual orien- 
tation and sexual identity as the primary means of differing from 
heteronormativity.’* In other words, the nominally ‘subjectless’** 
critique of queer theory often takes — or is assumed to take — gay 
and lesbian identity as its proper subject. Where assimilation entails 
implicit subordination, the second tendency makes use of processes of 
displacement, in a process by which gay and lesbian identity secures 
inclusion within normative structures through the expedient projec- 
tion of non-normativity on to transgender ‘others’.*’ As Stryker puts it: 
‘Most disturbingly, “transgender” increasingly functions as the site 
in which to contain all gender trouble, thereby helping secure both 
homosexuality and heterosexuality as stable and normative catego- 
ries of personhood.”** 

When considering the relationship between transgender and queer 
theory it is important to acknowledge the role played by readings of 
Judith Butler’s work on performativity, as outlined in her 1990 book 
Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity, in estab- 
lishing transgender as a ‘key queer trope’.”’ This phrase belongs to 
Jay Prosser, and his delineation of misinterpretations of Butler’s work, 
and its implications for transgender studies, is essential reading when 
considering how and why transgender has come to be conflated with 
queer theory through popular digests of Butler’s work. The tendency 
to read transgender lives — whether fictional or not — as illustrative 
embodiments of key queer concepts is both persistent and prob- 
lematic. Indeed, it might be argued that this habitual interpretative 
reduction of transgender identities and bodies to exemplary ciphers 
for queer theoretical paradigms is currently one of the principal 
obstacles encountered when analysing representations of transgender 
in literary fiction. Prosser suggests that ‘in the cultural imagination 
[the] figure of the body as costume is surely welded most firmly to 
the transsexual’. This trope is a popular one in literary and cultural 
studies indebted to theories of social construction. Metaphors of per- 
formance are often deployed to communicate a shift from thinking 
about the self as innate and fixed to thinking about identity as pro- 
visional and contingent; if the self is an unmediated expression of an 
inner essence, the subject is just one iteration of identity in specific 
historical, cultural and discursive conditions. The idea that we may 
be unknowingly performing a ‘role’ scripted by the dominant cul- 
ture draws on the distinction between the actor and the performance 
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to suggest that the roles we play may not be of our own making.°' 
According to this analogy, we are all actors; some may experience 
significant personal investment in their roles giving rise to a vivid 
sense of authenticity, where others may experience alienation result- 
ing from constraint or coercion. Nevertheless, a recurring motif in the 
depiction of transgender people reveals that the insights of social con- 
struction theory are often unevenly applied. As Talia Mae Bettcher 
puts it, in her 2014 essay “Trapped in the Wrong Theory: Rethinking 
Trans Oppression and Resistance’: ‘Consider: If all the world’s a 
stage on which we all play a part, trans individuals play actors.” 
While theories of social construction implicitly question the unexam- 
ined authenticity of all identity roles, transgender people are often 
assumed to exemplify this insight more fully than non-transgender 
people; to put it in other words (with apologies to George Orwell), if 
all genders are constructed, some are more constructed than others. 
Indeed, motifs of inauthenticity, deception and imposture have been 
used not only to question the legitimacy of transgender lives but 
also to rationalise prejudice, discrimination and violence against 
transgender people. In this context, Bettcher has noted that ‘if trans 
people are systematically subject to allegations of deception or pre- 
tense, the idea that sex and gender are constructs might seem espe- 
cially threatening’. This concern has prompted theorists such as 
Gayle Salamon to make significant efforts to clarify what theories of 
social construction can reasonably claim, with a view to contesting its 
misapplication and recovering its insights: 


To claim that the body is socially constructed is not to claim that it is 
not real, that it is not made of flesh, or that its materiality is insignifi- 
cant. To claim that sex is a social construct is not to claim that it is 
irrelevant, or invariant, or incapable of being embodied or reworked. 
To claim that our experiences of our sexed and gendered bodies are 
socially constructed is not to claim that our experiences are fictive, 
or inessential, or less important than our theorizing about sexed and 
gendered bodies.“ 


In her phenomenological study, Salamon seeks to reconcile social 
construction with lived experience, in contrast to other contexts 
where the former has been deployed to discredit the latter in rela- 
tion to transgender lives: ‘What social construction offers is a way to 
understand how that felt sense arises, in all its historical and cultural 
variations, with all its urgency and immediacy, and to ask what it is, 
finally, that is delivered by that felt sense.’® It is notable that, in a 
2014 interview with The TransAdvocate, Butler sought to clarify her 
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position on social construction and the lived experience of transgen- 
der people, denouncing the use of the former to deny the reality of 
the latter: 


One problem with that view of social construction is that it suggests 
that what trans people feel about what their gender is, and should be, 
is itself ‘constructed’ and, therefore, not real . . . I oppose this use of 
social construction absolutely, and consider it to be a false, mislead- 
ing, and oppressive use of the theory.°° 


Prosser cites Butler herself as commenting on the ways in which a 
relatively minor feature of her analysis in Gender Trouble has been 
deployed as the premise for persistent misreading: ‘““there were prob- 
ably no more than five paragraphs in Gender Trouble devoted to drag 
[yet] readers have often cited the description of drag as if it were the 
‘example’ which explains the meaning of [gender] performativity”’ 
[brackets in original].°’ The logic by which ‘drag’ is equated not only 
with performativity but also with transgender is one which argu- 
ably has its origins outside of the rhetorical framework of Butler’s 
text: while some drag performers may also be transgender people, 
the gender identity of transgender people is not a drag performance. 
Prosser’s chapter ‘Judith Butler: Queer Feminism, Transgender, and 
the Transubstantiation of Sex’ can be situated in a larger body of 
work which has sought to remedy misreadings of Butler’s work, but 
it has special significance for transgender studies because it fore- 
grounds the implications of the conflation of ‘queer’ with ‘transgen- 
der’. Prosser argues that the mistaken assumption that 


gender performativity means acting out one’s gender as if gender were 
a theatrical role that could be chosen, led to the belief that Butler’s 
theory of gender was both radically voluntarist and antimaterialist: 
that its argument was that gender, like a set of clothes in a drag act, 
could be donned and doffed at will, that gender is drag. [emphasis 
in original]®* 


This assumption that gender can be subverted by individual acts 
of agency underestimates the very real and injurious constraints to 
which the expression of gender is often subject. For Prosser, the equa- 
tion of transgender with performativity, and hence with subversive 
agency, is problematic for further reasons; in Second Skins, he argues 
for a return to the materiality of gender, observing that ‘there are 
transgendered trajectories, in particular transsexual trajectories, that 
aspire to that which this scheme devalues [straight gender]. Namely 
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there are transsexuals who seek very pointedly to be nonperforma- 
tive, to be constative, quite simply, to be’ [emphasis in original]. 
Prosser questions the ‘assumption that transgender is queer is sub- 
versive’” and does so in a context in which he recognises the way in 
which ‘transgender gender appears as the most crucial sign of queer 
sexuality’s aptly skewed point of entry into the academy’ [emphasis 
in original].”! It is essential to take this important observation into 
account when considering the critical reception of literary represen- 
tations of transgender bodies and identities; in contexts where this 
misreading of Butler’s theories of performativity is employed under 
the sign of queer theory (including feminist contexts), the transgen- 
der figure is read (and indeed written) as a metaphor for gender 
subversion rather than an expression of gender identity. Reduced 
to a rhetorical vehicle for analogical thinking about the meaning of 
normative gender, the relationship between the transgender figure 
and the actual or potential lived experience of transgender people 
is obscured. This is not to argue that metaphorical representation 
is inevitably problematic, nor is it to make a case for mimetic rep- 
resentation only in relation to transgender representation. Rather it 
is to draw attention to the particular purposes to which transgender 
figures have been deployed in literary fiction and literary criticism 
and to recognise that these purposes, while nominally subversive, 
may in fact be mortgaged to normative assumptions. As will be dem- 
onstrated, motifs of performance are evident in the texts examined 
in this study but often in ways which are more likely to reinforce the 
perception of transgender characters as ‘actors’ than to subversively 
reveal the performativity of all gender roles. 


Crossing the T: Identity Politics and the LGBT Umbrella 


In the second decade of the twenty-first century transgender people, 
their rights and representation have acquired a new visibility in the 
public sphere as a consequence of the longstanding efforts of trans- 
gender activists. However, this visibility has taken a number of vary- 
ing forms with different effects, ranging from the formal inclusion of 
transgender people in the equality and diversity policies and strategies 
of public and private bodies (including charities, NGOs and health 
care providers), to the prominence of some transgender people in pop- 
ular culture and social media, especially in relation to celebrity, film 
and television drama, and fashion. In this context, the relationship 
between identity politics, discourses of rights and neoliberal agendas 
has been the subject of significant critical attention within the field of 
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transgender studies. In particular, reflection on the inclusion of trans- 
gender within an expanded lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender 
alliance, and on the relationship between LGBT politics and norma- 
tive discourses, offers insights into the uses and limitations of identity 
politics in contemporary culture. The addition of transgender to the 
activist coalition of lesbian, gay and bisexual people — typified in the 
acronym LGBT - can be understood as an expression of solidarity 
and an extension of the benefits of collective action on the basis of 
common cause: the experience of prejudice, discrimination and vio- 
lence shared on the grounds of sexual or gender non-normativity.” 
However, the inclusion of transgender as a category of identity within 
the LGBT umbrella has been the subject of critical debate in a number 
of contexts. Firstly, activists and theorists have expressed concern that 
the specific needs and interests of transgender people are confused, 
obscured and displaced through the apparent conflation of gender 
identity (transgender) with sexual identity (lesbian, gay and bisexual). 
Secondly, a broader critique of what has been termed (following Lisa 
Duggan) ‘homonormative’ trends in LGBT activism has raised ques- 
tions about its investment in radical change. Finally, an emphasis on 
transgender people as the natural allies of lesbian, gay and bisexual 
people is thought to obscure alternative modes of alliance, including 
those to do with race, class and disability. 

In an essay on the LGBT ‘umbrella’ in US contexts, Zein Murib 
observes that 


The ubiquitous use of LGBT initialism across the various social, 
academic, and political discursive contexts ... suggests that the 
constitutive categories of lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender are 
equivalent, informed by similar experiences, and, as such, appropri- 
ate to collapse into a single category: LGBT.” 


‘Equivalent’ and ‘collapse’ are key terms here. The logic of analogy — 
by which parallels are drawn between experiences of oppression 
by different groups of people — has the potential to identify collec- 
tive experience and to mobilise an empowering sense of solidarity. 
However, the inclusion of transgender within the LGBT umbrella 
potentially serves to exacerbate public misunderstanding about 
what the term ‘transgender’ means: the alliance of gay, lesbian and 
bisexual people is founded on the organising category of sexual 
identity, but transgender is not a sexual identity.” The experiences 
of transgender people are not identical to the experiences of lesbian, 
gay and bisexual people and there is a concern that those experi- 
ences which do not serve to bolster the strategic analogy may be 
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overlooked or marginalised. As Susan Stryker puts it in her essay 
‘Transgender History, Homonormativity, and Disciplinarity’: ‘“T” 
becomes a separate category to be appended, through a liberal 
politics of minority assimilation, to gay, lesbian, and bisexual com- 
munity formations.’” Stryker’s critique of the ‘liberal politics of 
minority assimilation’ can be placed in a broader context of critical 
debates about the political direction of mainstream LGBT activism, 
or what Stryker terms 


the same developmental logic that transformed an antiassimilationist 
‘queer’ politics into a more palatable LGBT civil rights movement, 
with T reduced to merely another (easily detached) genre of sexual 
identity rather than perceived, like race or class, as something that 
cuts across existing sexualities . . .”° 


Questions of assimilation, inclusion and appropriation are central 
to debates which focus on the impact of neoliberal contexts and the 
advent of homonormativity. 

The term ‘homonormativity’ was first coined by Lisa Duggan in 
her 2003 book The Twilight of Democracy? Neoliberalism, Cultural 
Politics, and the Attack on Democracy. It describes a perceived trend in 
lesbian and gay activism, especially that pursued by mainstream advo- 
cacy organisations, which, in Stryker’s words, ‘does not challenge het- 
erosexist institutions and values, but rather upholds, sustains, and seeks 
inclusion within them’.” While the term did not originate in transgender 
contexts, Stryker suggests that it serves a need ‘to name the ways that 
homosexuality, as a sexual orientation category based on constructions 
of gender it shared with the dominant culture, sometimes had more 
in common with the straight world than it did with us’. Moreover, 
these norms are seen by critics of homonormativity as symptomatic of a 
historically specific neoliberal politics. This critique is central to David 
Valentine’s Imagining Transgender: An Ethnography of a Category 
(2007) and Dean Spade’s Normal Life: Administrative Violence, Critical 
Trans Politics and the Limits of Law (2015). As Spade puts it, ‘the quest 
for inclusion in and recognition by dominant US institutions’ began to 
supplant ‘questioning and challenging the fundamental inequalities pro- 
moted by those institutions’.” Valentine provides the following over- 
view of the new neoliberal consensus as it emerged in the United States 
in the late twentieth century: 


In a time frame that maps onto the ascendency of identity-based 
politics in the United States, since the early 1970s a broad (and 
sometimes contradictory) range of neoliberal policies have asserted 
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business rights over public life, increasingly privatized public services 
and public space, undercut labor and class-based progressive alli- 
ances, and reframed ‘rights’ in terms of a framework of consumption 
in the United States and beyond.*° 


This mapping of ‘identity politics’ against market-driven social 
change alerts us to the complex relationship — what Spade calls the 
‘paradox of rights’*' — between nominally radical social movements 
and the social and economic structures which frame them. Spade 
refers to ‘co-optation and incorporation’ as the ‘hallmarks of neolib- 
eralism’ whereby ‘the words and ideas of resistance movements are 
frequently recast to produce results that disserve the initial purposes 
for which they were deployed, and instead become legitimizing tools 
for white supremacist, capitalist, patriarchal, ableist political agen- 
das’. For Spade, Valentine and others, an emphasis on individual 
and privatised experience and an embrace of normative institutions 
(such as marriage, the reproductive family and the military) are 
defining characteristics of homonormative politics. As Spade argues: 
‘Trans resistance is emerging in a context of neoliberal politics where 
the choice to struggle for nothing more than incorporation into the 
neoliberal order is the most obvious option.’*’ One consequence of 
this insistence on integration is the assimilation of LGBT organisa- 
tions within the political status quo; another is the consolidation of 
existing racial, class and other privileges. Firstly, there is an empha- 
sis on similarity rather than difference. As Valentine suggests: ‘One 
of the primary sites of such institutionalization has resulted from 
the mainstream gay and lesbian activist claims that homosexual 
people are essentially the same as heterosexual Americans but for 
one fact of privately experienced and conducted sexual desire and 
practice.” Such a strategy makes a case for the extension of privi- 
leges to an excluded group on the grounds that their inclusion will 
not compromise the status of existing social structures but rather 
consolidate and fortify them. Secondly, such a strategy assumes that 
sexuality is the only disqualifying characteristic suffered by LGBT 
citizens; as such it arguably serves to principally benefit those already 
privileged by gender, race, class or ability. Indeed, Spade argues that 
the LGBT rights agenda has ‘shifted toward preserving and promot- 
ing the class and race privilege of a small number of elite gay and 
lesbian professionals while marginalizing or overtly excluding the 
needs and experiences of people of color, immigrants, people with 
disabilities, indigenous people, trans people, and poor people’.** In 
this way the goal of homonormative strategies is implicitly to ‘restore 
privileges of the dominant systems of meaning and control to those 
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gender-conforming, white, wealthy gay and lesbian US citizens who 
are enraged at how homophobic laws and policies limit access to 
benefits to which they feel entitled’.*° For Valentine, this strategy is 
‘effectively a claim to invisibility — a dense condensation of gendered, 
sexual, racial, and class normality’.*’ In other words, it takes for 
granted an ‘invisibility’ which only normative subjects can assume 
and which is unavailable to those who are ‘marked’ by gender, race, 
class or ability. By situating their critique of homonormativity in the 
broader context of neoliberal politics, these critics enable us to think 
beyond prevailing paradigms of identity politics and to place trans- 
gender rights in the context of global patterns of political and eco- 
nomic marginalisation and exploitation; as Stryker has argued: ‘The 
current attention to homonormativity has tended to focus on gay 
and lesbian social, political, and cultural formations and their rela- 
tionship to a neoliberal politics of multicultural diversity that meshes 
with the assimilative strategies of transnational capital.’** Indeed, the 
inclusion of transgender within the LGBT umbrella and the preva- 
lence of homonormative strategies in leading LGBT organisations 
is considered problematic by Spade, Stryker, Valentine and others 
because of the ways in which it obscures commonalities of expe- 
rience and potential political alliances with groups not principally 
defined by sexuality or gender. As Stryker observes: 


Central issues for transgender activism — such as gender-appropriate 
state-issued identification documents that allow trans people to work, 
cross borders, and access social services without exposing themselves 
to potential discrimination — suggest useful forms of alliance politics, 
in this instance with migrant workers and diasporic communities . . .*” 


In her 2008 book Transgender History, Stryker similarly argues that: 
‘The restrictions on movement in the post-9/11 United States give 
transgender people more in common with immigrants, refugees, 
and undocumented workers than they might have with the gay and 
lesbian community.’” This issue is also pivotal for both Valentine 
and Spade. Valentine states: ‘My central question here is: by identi- 
fying transgender people as experiencing discrimination or violence 
along the axis of gender identity, or describing gender-variant people 
through the framework of transgender, how are other kinds of social 
experience elided?” Spade places particular emphasis on ‘specific 
sites of intersection” when he argues: ‘Finding overlap and inspi- 
ration in the analysis and resistance articulated through women of 
color feminism, disability justice politics, prison abolition, and other 
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struggles against colonialism, criminalization, immigration enforce- 
ment, and capitalism has far more to offer trans people.” 

Debates about the limits of identity politics are especially perti- 
nent when considering two important but often overlooked motifs 
which have emerged in this analysis of twentieth-century narratives 
of transgender lives. The first is to do with the relationship between 
narratives of transsexual identity and intersex experience; the sec- 
ond is to do with the role played by normative categories of gender 
in constructions of ‘race’, including whiteness. To date, little criti- 
cal attention has been given to the complex relationship between 
narratives of transgender identity and narratives of intersex experi- 
ence. The potential affinity and common cause between intersex and 
transgender people has been acknowledged by critics including Iain 
Morland, who writes that ‘both intersex and transsexuality raise the 
question of what kind of body one needs to have in order to claim 
membership in a gender and whether a person’s sense of belonging 
to a gender is colored by the experience of living in a body that has 
been touched by medical technology’.** However, in the context of 
contemporary identity politics and activism, vigilance with regard to 
the problems arising from misleading conflations, both within activ- 
ist contexts and within the public sphere, has been paramount. The 
possible inclusion of intersex people within the transgender umbrella 
has provoked concern that the needs and priorities of intersex peo- 
ple will be subsumed under those of transgender people, and that 
the equivalence suggested by the ‘umbrella’ will act to exacerbate 
public misunderstanding about intersex people. Historically, under- 
standings of intersex, transsexual and homosexual people, includ- 
ing in the discourses of sexology, have been mobile and overlapping. 
Records indicate that James Miranda Barry and Lili Elbe may have 
been people with intersex variations; the treatment of this possibility 
in biographical and fictional accounts of Barry’s life is considered in 
a postscript to Chapter 3, which serves as a prelude to a fuller treat- 
ment of this topic in Chapter 4, which examines how retellings of a 
life story central to the canon of transsexual life writing might serve 
to obscure narratives of intersex existence and experience. 

The motif of border crossing is a longstanding one in transgender 
studies, with Halberstam noting that ‘myths of travel and border 
crossings are inevitable within a discourse of transsexuality’ and 
Prosser examining ‘transition as a geographic trope’ which enables 
an understanding of ‘transsexuality as a passage through space, a 
journey from one location to another’.”® However, significant shifts 
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can be observed in the treatment of this trope in the twenty-first 
century. Where earlier studies emphasise the metaphorical parallels 
between the crossing of national borders and the ‘borders’ between 
sexed and gendered identities, more recent work has situated motifs 
of mobility within the global politics of the movement of peoples, 
whether forced or elective. Aren Aizura contrasts the economic and 
racial privilege which can often serve as a prerequisite for the geo- 
graphical journeys sometimes required to access gender reassignment 
treatment with the forced displacement of disempowered subjects. 
From this perspective new light is cast on the use of metaphors of 
travel, border crossing and migration in transgender narratives: 


trans theory has examined those figural ‘borders’ regulating traffic 
between genders rather than watching what happens to gender-variant 
people at real borders, appropriating the metaphor of the immigrant 
‘without land or nation’ to understand transgender experience without 
considering that many trans people are, in fact, immigrants.” 


This study seeks to make visible the processes of racial ‘othering’ and 
privileges of whiteness in narratives where mobility and migration are 
significant themes. In doing so it aims to redress the displacement or 
erasure of issues to do with race, nationality and migration in narra- 
tives about transgender subjects. The role of racial ‘othering’ in the 
construction of white femininity is evident in both Angela Carter’s 
The Passion of New Eve and David Ebershoff’s The Danish Girl but 
the colonial contexts in which James Miranda Barry’s white mascu- 
linity is situated in biographical and fictional accounts of his life are 
considered in more detail in Chapter 3. Joss Moody’s identity as a 
Scottish man of African heritage is central to the discussion of Kay’s 
Trumpet in Chapter 5; in this novel narratives of origin — whether 
national, racial, gendered or familial — are placed in question, defying 
any attempt to fix or reduce identity to a singular category. 


Chapter Overview 


Chapter 1, “Two men, so dissimilar”: Class, Marriage and Masculin- 
ity in George Moore’s Albert Nobbs (1918) and Simone Benmussa’s 
The Singular Life of Albert Nobbs (1977), examines a critically over- 
looked literary fiction by an Irish writer whose legacy has tended to 
be overshadowed by the modernist generation which succeeded him. 
Moore’s Albert Nobbs depicts the lives of not one but two female- 
bodied men working in a Dublin hotel in the 1860s. In striking contrast 
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to the more sensationalist accounts of transgender lives which came 
to dominate popular cultural representations in the decades following 
the Second World War, these characters are presented in a naturalis- 
tic fashion and neither pathologised nor demonised. Moore’s novella 
provides an alternative origin for a literary history of transgender rep- 
resentation, one which focuses on lived experience and social reality 
rather than the motifs of historical travesty and speculative fantasy 
established by Virginia Woolf’s Orlando, published ten years later. 
This chapter aims to articulate the ‘transgender capacity’ of Moore’s 
novella, and explore the insights it offers into the social and economic 
functions of gender through a focus on class, marriage and masculin- 
ity. Moreover, the afterlives of Moore’s novella — specifically its adap- 
tation for the stage and screen — provide an opportunity to track the 
changing ways in which transgender motifs have been treated across 
the course of the twentieth century and beyond. Simone Benmussa’s 
1977 stage adaptation, The Singular Life of Albert Nobbs, has been 
canonised as a classic of feminist theatre and reflection on its critical 
reception offers insights into the ways in which transgender motifs 
have been interpreted in Second Wave feminist contexts. More specifi- 
cally, this chapter will investigate how narratives of women’s gender 
crossing have come to displace the narrative’s transgender potential, 
establishing a pattern of feminist appropriation which is replicated 
in very different ways in Angela Carter’s The Passion of New Eve 
(1977) and Patricia Duncker’s James Miranda Barry (1999). 

Second Wave feminist perspectives on transgender motifs are 
the central concern of the second chapter, ‘“She had never been a 
woman”: Second Wave Feminism, Femininity and Transgender in 
Angela Carter’s The Passion of New Eve (1977)’, which focuses on 
a novel by a writer whose reputation as one of the most innovative 
and influential authors of the late twentieth century is firmly estab- 
lished. The centrality of Carter’s work to feminist literary culture is 
widely recognised and celebrated, as is her passionately combative 
engagement with the feminist orthodoxies of her time. Through a 
focus on the contrasting depictions of an involuntary transsexual, 
the eponymous Eve (who is subject to sex reassignment surgery 
without her consent), and an elective transgender person, Tristessa 
(who is refused medical treatment despite living as woman), this 
chapter aims to address the critical legacies of specific strands of 
Second Wave feminist critique. It will do so by placing the novel 
within the context of debates and controversies about the place of 
male-to-female transsexuals in the women’s movement contempo- 
rary to the era of its writing and reception. Where other critics have 
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sought to incorporate Carter’s work within later queer frameworks, 
most notably those informed by Judith Butler’s theories of perfor- 
mativity,” this chapter aims to scrutinise the novel’s relationship to 
competing feminist discourses of its time. Moreover, it will examine 
the impact of specific Second Wave feminist critiques — typified by 
Janice Raymond’s The Transsexual Empire — on the critical recep- 
tion of Carter’s novel, focusing on the persistence of tropes which 
construct male-to-female transsexuals as agents of patriarchal con- 
structions of femininity. 

Where Carter’s The Passion of New Eve provides opportunities to 
examine one of the more problematic legacies of Second Wave femi- 
nist perspectives on transgender motifs in literary fiction, Patricia 
Duncker’s 1999 novel James Miranda Barry can be considered in a 
different tradition, one in which subversive narratives of women’s 
gender crossing are prominent. Chapter 3, ‘Playing the Breeches Part: 
Feminist Appropriations, Biographical Fictions and Colonial Con- 
texts in Patricia Duncker’s James Miranda Barry (1999)’, examines a 
fictional reconstruction of the Irish-born and Scottish-educated colo- 
nial military surgeon James Miranda Barry (c. 1799-1865), whose 
life story has been irrevocably shaped by reports that he had been dis- 
covered after death to be female bodied. Barry has been the subject 
of a number of historical biographies but the narrative of strategic 
gender crossing which they have tended to adopt is notably absent 
in Duncker’s depiction of Barry, which declines to disclose a defini- 
tive explanatory motivation or identification. However, a feminist 
narrative of gender crossing arguably emerges in displaced form in 
the novel through the expanded narratives of Barry’s mother, Mary 
Ann, and imagined childhood sweetheart, Alice; in this novel Barry’s 
gender identity serves as a vehicle through which women can express 
agency in a displaced manner and pursue ambition in a vicarious 
fashion. Barry’s career took place in the theatre of empire but the 
racial politics of this era of British history are often overlooked in 
both biographical and fictional accounts of Barry’s life; close atten- 
tion to the treatment of colonial contexts will serve to demonstrate 
the role of white privilege and the construction of racial ‘others’ in 
these narratives. 

Like Duncker’s James Miranda Barry, David Ebershoff’s 2000 
novel The Danish Girl is a historical fiction based on the life of a 
real individual, Lili Elbe (1882-1931), reputed to be one of the first 
people to undergo gender reassignment treatment. The relationship 
between these fictions and their auto/biographical source texts merits 
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special attention, especially given the prominent role played by genres 
of life writing in the representation of transgender lives. The rela- 
tionship between historical record, autobiographical accounts and 
historical fiction is further complicated by the possibility that both 
James Miranda Barry and Lili Elbe may have been intersex people. 
The ‘transgender capacity’!°° of the historical and fictional subjects 
of the texts examined in this study has provided the starting point 
for analysis in every chapter to date. By contrast, Chapter 4, “Two 
Beings/One Body: Intersex Lives and Transsexual Narratives in Man 
into Woman (1931) and David Ebershoff’s The Danish Girl (2000)’, 
seeks to examine the ways in which the conventions of transsexual 
life writing may have the effect of obscuring or erasing narratives 
of intersex existence. This chapter will examine the novel’s relation- 
ship to a formative source text, the generically hybrid auto/biography 
Man into Woman: An Authentic Record of a Sex Change, the True 
Story of the Miraculous Transformation of the Danish Painter Einar 
Wegener (Andreas Sparre) (1931), and its borrowing of the motif of 
‘two beings’ in ‘one body’. The implications of the novel’s reliance 
on the binary categories of identity prevalent in Man into Woman 
will be explored in relation not only to categories of sex but also 
to gender (especially femininity) and sexuality (specifically male 
homosexuality). 

Posthumous exposure, often on the grounds of medical exami- 
nation, has acted as the problematic vehicle through which a num- 
ber of transgender lives have been bequeathed to history, with the 
perceived disparity between sex and gender serving as a pretext to 
forcibly rewrite the transgender person’s identity in public memory. 
When Jason Cromwell refers to the ‘“Billy Tipton phenomenon”! 
he evokes the memory of the American jazz musician who was 
subject to this fate on his death in 1989. Inspired by Tipton’s life 
story, Jackie Kay’s 1998 novel Trumpet explores the aftermath of 
a posthumous exposure but is notable for its purposeful thwart- 
ing of the narrative dynamics which conventionally accompany it. 
This novel will be examined in Chapter 5, ‘Blue Births and Last 
Words: Rewriting Race, Nation and Family in Jackie Kay’s Trumpet 
(1998)’, which will examine how, in its focus on a Scottish musi- 
cian of African heritage and his relationship with his adopted 
mixed-race son, Trumpet questions the privileging of essentialis- 
ing narratives of ‘birth’, including those to do with gender, nation, 
race and family. Where Angela Carter’s The Passion of New Eve, 
Patricia Duncker’s James Miranda Barry and David Ebershoff’s 
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The Danish Girl can be placed in the traditions of speculative fan- 
tasy and historical fiction respectively, Trumpet arguably returns to 
the realism of George Moore’s early-twentieth-century novella and 
in doing so foregrounds lived experience over literary tropes. Its 
focus on gender normativity - Moody’s masculinity is expressed in 
highly conventional ways in his role as husband and father within a 
heterosexual marriage — could be seen as anticipating twenty-first- 
century trends and this emphasis is also reflected in film adapta- 
tions of Albert Nobbs (2011) and The Danish Girl (2016). 

Finally, Chapter 6, ‘Never an Unhappy Hour: Revisiting Mar- 
riage in Film Adaptations of Albert Nobbs (2011) and The Danish 
Girl (2016)’, returns to texts published at the opening and close of 
the twentieth century to examine their adaptation for the screen 
in twenty-first-century contexts. The retelling of transgender lives 
across different texts and contexts has been a recurring theme in this 
study; analysis of contemporary adaptations of twentieth-century 
texts will provide further opportunities to track the changing cultural 
meanings of these narratives. Released in a period in which the rights 
and representation of transgender people were attaining an unprec- 
edented visibility in the mainstream media and popular culture, these 
films offer sympathetic portraits of their subjects but demonstrate an 
uneven engagement with contemporary understandings of transgen- 
der identity. The textual motif of ‘two men, so dissimilar’, which 
draws attention to the differing personalities of Albert Nobbs and 
Hubert Page in Moore’s novella, is all the more evident in the con- 
trasting performances of Glenn Close and Janet McTeer in the 2011 
adaptation Albert Nobbs. Benmussa’s stage adaptation — in whose 
American premiere Glenn Close starred — is a crucial intertext for this 
adaptation, arguably shaping Close’s interpretation of Albert as a 
tragically isolated cross-dressing woman. By contrast, the significant 
expansion of Hubert’s character is achieved principally through the 
vehicle of his marriage to a milliner, with Hubert implicitly validated 
as the ‘better man’ in comparison with his abusive or absent male 
peers. Where Hubert’s anticipated second marriage provides the res- 
olution to the 2011 film, in the 2016 adaptation of The Danish Girl 
it is the protracted demise of the marriage between Einar Wegener 
(Eddie Redmayne) and Gerda Gottlieb (Alicia Vikander) which acts 
as the tragic heart of the drama, rather than Elbe’s premature death. 
Moreover, The Danish Girl offers a largely normative depiction of 
femininity as the principal vehicle through which Elbe’s gender iden- 
tity as a woman is achieved, with the aesthetic conventions of period 
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and costume drama mobilised to construct Elbe’s transition in terms 
of the imperatives of passing. The prominence of marriage within 
these film adaptations of twentieth-century texts will be considered 
in the context of contemporary debates about LGBT activism and 
neoliberal politics. 

In her 2004 book Undoing Gender, Judith Butler provides a pow- 
erful indication of what is at stake in the struggle for legal, social 
and cultural recognition for transgender people when she observes 
that gender ‘figures as a precondition for the production and main- 
tenance of legitimate humanity’.'“ In a chapter entitled ‘Doing 
Justice to Someone: Sex Reassignment and Allegories of Transsexu- 
ality’, Butler considers the ‘conditions of intelligibility by which a 
human emerges’ and asks the following questions: 


What counts as a person? What counts as a coherent gender? What 
qualifies as a citizen? Whose world is legitimated as real? ... Who 
can I become in such a world where the meanings and limits of the 
subject are set out in advance for me? By what norms am I con- 
strained as I begin to ask what I may become? And what happens 
when I begin to become that for which there is no place within the 
given regime of truth?! 


The first decades of the twenty-first century have witnessed a transfor- 
mation in the terms of public debate about transgender people, a change 
which can be attributed to the actions and interventions of generations 
of transgender activists, theorists, writers and artists. This context casts 
into new relief the ethical responsibility of scholarship in the arts and 
humanities to examine the role that culture can play in perpetuating or 
challenging assumptions which impact on people’s lives and well-being. 
At a time when questions of self-determination are at the forefront of 
campaigns for transgender rights and debates about cultural repre- 
sentation, it is vital to examine the role played by historical, literary 
and film narrative in shaping ‘conditions of intelligibility’. Grounded 
in feminist scholarship, informed by the insights of queer theory and 
indebted to the work of pioneering studies in the field of transgender 
studies, this book examines the uses to which transgender motifs have 
been put in twentieth-century narratives and their afterlives. By explor- 
ing the extent to which these texts give visibility or voice to transgender 
histories and identities, this study aims to contribute new insights to 
the complex, dynamic and ongoing history of transgender ‘becoming’ 
in the field of cultural representation. 
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Chapter 1 


‘Two men, so dissimilar’: Class, 
Marriage and Masculinity in George 
Moore’s Albert Nobbs (1918) and 
Simone Benmussa’s The Singular Life 


of Albert Nobbs (1977) 


Virginia Woolf’s 1928 historical fantasy Orlando has assumed a 
central place within an Anglo-American literary tradition of rep- 
resentations of motifs of ‘gender crossing’ and ‘changing sex’. The 
eponymous protagonist is famously transformed from a man into a 
woman midway through a narrative which opens in the Elizabethan 
era and closes in 1928; the narrator’s bold and playful insistence that 
‘in every other respect, Orlando remained precisely as he had been”! 
exemplifies a challenge to conventional ideas about the relationship 
between sex and gender which has inspired subsequent generations 
of writers and critics. Indeed, some of the formative features of the 
treatment of transgender motifs in the literary imagination can be 
found in this novel. Firstly, it arguably helped to establish histori- 
cal fiction and fantasy fiction as genres providing ‘natural’ homes 
for transgender characters or themes, which are often imagined 
as belonging to a bygone era or to a speculative future. Secondly, 
Woolf’s narrative provides an important precedent for the figurative 
use of transgender as a conceptual conceit: that is, as a metaphorical 
vehicle for the exploration of abstract questions to do with iden- 
tity. Finally, the legacy of Orlando has served to shape a particular 
relationship between transgender motifs, women’s writing and femi- 
nist literary criticism, including in narratives which explore gender 
crossing as a form of feminist subversion (such as Patricia Duncker’s 
James Miranda Barry) or which critique the cultural construction 
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of femininity (such as Angela Carter’s The Passion of New Eve). By 
contrast, George Moore’s 1918 novella Albert Nobbs - published 
a decade before Orlando — has received much less critical attention 
than Woolf’s extensively analysed fiction. Set in a Dublin hotel in the 
1860s, it explores the repercussions of an encounter between two 
working men, hotel waiter Albert Nobbs and housepainter Hubert 
Page. The accidental revelation of Albert’s sex to his temporary 
roommate prompts a disclosure by Hubert that he too is a female- 
bodied man; Hubert’s accounts of his contented domestic life with 
his wife Polly inspire Albert to transform his own social and marital 
status, and his attempts to do so are central to the drama which sub- 
sequently unfolds. Moore’s novella merits close and sustained critical 
attention for a number of reasons. Firstly, as a pioneer of European 
naturalism in the English language novel, Moore situates his protago- 
nist in a specific social and economic environment in which the quest 
for paid employment, social mobility and property ownership on the 
part of an itinerant and vulnerable working population is a central 
concern. This emphasis on lived experience and social reality inhabits 
a different tradition of literary representation to that represented by 
Orlando. Secondly, in its depiction of not one but two female-bodied 
people living as men it departs from tendencies to depict transgender 
characters either as isolated, exceptional and aberrant figures or as 
universalising symbolic ciphers. Finally, Moore’s novella has enjoyed 
an afterlife which offers insights into the different ways in which 
transgender characters have been appropriated, adapted and inter- 
preted across the course of the twentieth century and beyond. Its 
adaptation for the stage by the French playwright Simone Benmussa, 
as The Singular Life of Albert Nobbs, in 1977 is widely identified 
as a key intervention in feminist theatre practice, and its reception 
exemplifies some of the ways in which transgender motifs have been 
appropriated in Second Wave feminist contexts. 

Written during a long and prolific career which saw him act as 
both an advocate and a critic of a number of significant movements 
in the literary and visual arts, the literary output of George Moore 
(1852-1933) occupies a complex position in relation to periodisa- 
tion. Indeed, his biographer Adrian Frazier has suggested that ‘the 
non-categorical aspects of Moore’s identity cause problems for those 
who would classify him’.? Moore’s novella Albert Nobbs occupies 
a similarly elusive place not only in relation to histories of literary 
production and reception but also in relation to histories of gender 
and sexuality. The impact of social convention and class relations on 
the formation of character is at the heart of this fiction written by an 
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author credited with introducing European naturalism to the Irish and 
English novel, especially in works such as Esther Waters (1894) with 
its sympathetic depiction of the struggles of an unmarried working- 
class mother. However, the narrative’s formal and thematic interest in 
the interiority of its subjects also marks the modernity of the story- 
telling; moving fluently between interior monologue and free indirect 
discourse, it both inhabits the unique inner world of its protagonist 
and dramatises the collective life and communal voices of the servant 
quarters of Morrison’s Hotel. Set in a period predating the emergence 
of discourses of sexology in the late nineteenth century, Albert Nobbs 
was first published at a time when these discourses were beginning to 
enter into wider circulation, including the literary and artistic circles 
responsible for an emerging modernist aesthetics. The pathologising 
discourses which were one of the legacies of sexology are notably 
absent from Moore’s novella. Indeed, while the eponymous protago- 
nist expresses feelings of loneliness and sadness when invited to tell 
his story, his narrative is not principally one of personal anguish and 
his plight is placed firmly in the context of social marginalisation and 
class exploitation. Nor are Albert’s interior monologues used as a 
vehicle to explore psychologising speculations about non-normative 
gender identities but rather to investigate the challenges of navigating 
socially determined gender roles, especially in relation to marriage. 
Most significantly, Albert’s disclosure of his apparent singularity is 
quickly undone by the doubling of his narrative in the form of Hubert 
Page, a female-bodied person living as a man and enjoying modest 
prosperity as a housepainter and personal satisfaction in his marriage 
to a milliner. The fact that Albert and Hubert are female-bodied men 
is disclosed to the reader in the early stages of the novella, but while 
the narrator (who is recounting their story retrospectively) refers to 
them by the female pronoun from this point onwards, he does not 
disclose their previous names as women. Moreover, their identity as 
men is never questioned within the close-knit community of the hotel 
household, where individuals of different age, class and gender live 
and work together in close proximity. With David Getsy’s concept of 
‘transgender capacity” in mind, this chapter will consider Albert and 
Hubert as they are understood in the social world of the narrative 
(as opposed to the perspective afforded by the framing narrative): that 
is, as men. The first part of the chapter aims to foreground the signifi- 
cance of class and marriage in Moore’s novella, arguing that Albert’s 
ill-fated attempt to stake a place for himself as a private individual 
in the capitalist economy serves to expose the sexual economy of 
marriage; it is the terms of that economy, rather than Albert’s sexed 
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identity, which prove the principal obstacle to his realisation of his 
dream of married life. The second part of the chapter will revisit Ben- 
mussa’s play script and the critical reception of its production on stage 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s. It will explore the ways in which 
its canonisation as a classic of feminist theatre has served to construct 
the text as a narrative of female cross-dressing, arguably foreclosing 
its transgender potential as a narrative about a female-sexed person 
who lives his life as a man. By examining the afterlives of this text, this 
chapter — combined with the final chapter, which examines the 2011 
film adaptation‘ — seeks to map the impact of contexts of reception 
and adaptation on the changing cultural significance of literary char- 
acters whose transgender potential extends beyond the provenance of 
the page from which they first emerged. 


‘Walking out’ and ‘strolling after a fare’: 
Economies of Heterosexuality in George 
Moore’s Albert Nobbs (1918) 


‘Two men, so dissimilar” — such is the discerning judgement of Mrs 
Baker, the proprietor of a family hotel located in 1860s Dublin, on 
observing the very different temperaments of two of her employees. 
The first is Albert Nobbs, an exceptionally conscientious senior 
waiter, selflessly devoted to serving the Anglo-Irish gentry who 
frequent the establishment, and a long-term resident in the servant 
quarters of the household. In Mrs Baker’s estimation he is the ‘most 
dependable servant in the hotel’, a status assured in her eyes by his 
apparent indifference to the more common pleasures and diversions 
likely to distract other working men from their responsibilities: ‘no 
running round to public-houses and coming back with the smell 
of whisky and tobacco upon him; no rank pipe in his pocket; and 
of all, no playing the fool with the maid-servants.’”* The second is 
Hubert Page, an itinerant housepainter whose youth, easy manner 
and charming demeanour make him a welcome presence in the hotel: 


everybody in the hotel, men and women alike, missed the pleasant 
sight of this young man going to and fro in his suit of hollands, the 
long coat buttoned loosely to his figure with large bone buttons, 
going to and fro about his work, up and down the passages, with a 
sort of lolling, idle gait that attracted and pleased the eye .. .’ 


If Albert’s relentless industry attracts puzzled comments from his 
peers — ‘I’ve heard the hall-porter say it was hard to understand a 
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man living without taking pleasure in something outside of work”? — 
Hubert’s leisurely professionalism seems to put the household in a 
kind of holiday mood, his status as a paid worker slipping into that 
of a favoured guest whose seasonal visits are anticipated with plea- 
sure. Both men are defined by their occupation and both are engaged 
in modes of paid labour which place them in spaces whose relation- 
ship to the domestic sphere complicates the division between private 
and public realms. The hotel in which Albert works seeks to repli- 
cate the daily rhythms and social structures of the upper-class family 
home, with chambermaids and waiters substituting for the familiar 
presence of household staff. Hubert’s employment as a housepainter 
requires temporary intrusion into private spaces, an intrusion which 
his leisurely demeanour seems designed to mitigate. However, the 
occasion which prompts Mrs Baker’s observation — and its unspo- 
ken suggestion that one of the two men has been found wanting 
by comparison — is one which reflects badly on the ‘dependable’ 
Albert rather than the ‘lolling’’? Hubert. Mrs Baker requests that 
Albert share his bed with Hubert to save the latter from a night of 
exposure to the elements as he awaits an early train to Belfast. Since 
Albert’s bed and quarters are effectively the property of his employer 
this request is arguably a gesture of feigned courtesy rather than an 
appeal to his charity; his unexpected reluctance is an affront to the 
principle of hospitality which Mrs Baker is seeking to extend to the 
popular Hubert, who attempts to defuse an awkward encounter by 
offering to pass the night in walking the streets. In this encounter, 
Albert’s virtues are transformed into vices in Mrs Baker’s eyes when 
her efforts to sustain the appearance of gentility in her relationship 
with her workers is foiled by his resistance; the fastidious dedica- 
tion to propriety which is prized in his paid labour presents itself as 
stubborn inflexibility when exercised in the name of his own private 
space. Economies of intimacy and their relationship to public and 
private spaces will prove a key concern in the analysis of this novella. 
Indeed, Mrs Baker’s insistence on forcing the two men into a tem- 
porary intimacy in the space of a shared bed proves pivotal for the 
subsequent narrative. The reasons for Albert’s apparent obstinacy 
are revealed in the course of the night. Tormented by another unwel- 
come intruder in the form of a flea, Albert unwittingly exposes his 
body to his apparently sleeping companion. He is interrupted in his 
attempts to dab soap on the insect as it rests on the tail of his night 
shirt by Hubert’s exclamation: ‘Lord amassy! what is the meaning 
of this? Why, you’re a woman!" Albert’s fear and anxiety at this 
accidental disclosure are palpable as he tearfully begs on his knees: 
‘You won’t tell on me, and ruin a poor man, will you Mr. Page?” 
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Hubert expresses surprise and curiosity and listens with a seemingly 
disinterested sympathy as Albert tells his story, pondering aloud on 
the novelty of the situation and even coining a term for his seemingly 
unique plight: 


Seven years [at Morrison’s Hotel], Page repeated, neither man nor 
woman, just a perhapser. He spoke these words more to himself than 
to Nobbs, but feeling he had expressed himself incautiously he raised 
his eyes and read on Albert’s face that the word had gone home, and 
that this outcast from both sexes felt her loneliness perhaps more 
keenly than before." 


It is only after Albert has finished his tale and Hubert has suggested 
that he pursue the companionship of marriage as a solution to his 
loneliness that Hubert declares: T’m not a young man, I’m a woman.’ 
Hence Moore’s novella unexpectedly offers not one but two narra- 
tives of transgender lives. Before Albert’s situation can register in the 
reader’s mind as an anomaly or aberration, the reader is presented 
with a double. Moreover, whereas the register of Alberts narrative 
is sombre, poignant and painful, Hubert’s is pragmatic, action-driven 
and ultimately contented. Hubert — who has not ‘known an unhappy 
hour since [he] married™ — is the narrative rejoinder to Albert’s 
isolation; where Albert is an ‘outcast’ in a world of binary categories 
(‘neither man nor woman’!*), Hubert’s gender, and its relationship to 
his sex, are seemingly no barrier to his integration in the heterosexual 
institution of marriage as a husband. 

Hubert’s presence within Albert’s life is fleeting; his departure 
before Albert wakes in the morning leaves Albert preoccupied with 
a number of unanswered questions about Hubert’s marriage which 
will continue to puzzle him for the remainder of his life. However, the 
impact of this encounter is pivotal as it sets in motion two narrative 
trajectories for Albert, one internal and one external. Albert’s ‘dream 
of a shop with two counters ...a shop with a door leading to her 
wife’s parlour” signifies the opening of a new interiority through the 
creation of an inner world independent of the needs and demands of 
others as mediated by the structures of paid labour. The language of 
economic servitude is mobilised in his apprehension of a new distinc- 
tion between the life without and the life within: ‘behind the show a 
new life was springing up — a life strangely personal and associated 
with the life without only in this much, that the life without was now 
a vassal state paying tribute to the life within.” The coins which 
serve as tributes to his service are transformed into currency and 
capital, capable of generating a new life: the tips he receives are ‘no 
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longer mere white and yellow metal stamped with the effigy of a dead 
king or a living queen, but symbols of the future that await[s]’ him.” 
Private property and domestic space, commercial enterprise and 
mutual companionship are combined in this fantasy, which Albert 
nurtures in his mind: ‘the parlour behind the shop that she had fur- 
nished and refurnished . . . She had hung curtains about the windows 
in her imagination.” This internal narrative of fantasy and longing — 
‘(t]he furniture began to creep into her imagination little by little’*! — 
is accompanied by an external narrative characterised by agency and 
action in which he undertakes to identify and court a suitable wife. In 
this way, property ownership becomes a metaphor for the emergence 
of an autonomous subjectivity and marriage the vehicle for individ- 
ual agency in a capitalist economy. Albert’s single-minded quest for a 
wife — which dominates the narrative of Moore’s novella — has been 
read as a symptom of his ‘innocence’, with both readers and charac- 
ters within the narrative expressing incomprehension at his apparent 
indifference to the role of sexual desire in the rituals of courtship.” 
Helen Dawes is exasperated and mystified at Albert’s failure to make 
attempts to ‘pull [her] about’ and declares to him that ‘it doesn’t 
seem natural to keep talking always, never wanting to put your arm 
about a girl’s waist’.”* She suspects an ulterior motive but her imagi- 
nation fails to fathom what form such a motive could take in such a 
man: ‘Was it a blind? Some other girl that he — Not being able to con- 
coct a sufficiently reasonable story, Helen relinquished the attempt, 
without, however, regaining control of her temper . . 3 However, in 
the analysis which follows I wish to suggest that Albert’s campaign 
to secure a wife reveals the economy of marriage as a heterosexual 
institution, played out through the transactions of courtship and par- 
alleled (unfavourably) with prostitution. Albert’s aspiration to act as 
a private individual in the economic structures and social institutions 
of Victorian society is powered by his belief in capital. However, his 
identification with his class position as a servant to the upper classes, 
and his single-minded pursuit of marriage as an institution which 
his capital entitles him to enter, generate tensions which expose the 
economic dynamics belied by myths of romantic love. 

It is Albert’s illegitimate birth, rather than his sex, which places him 
in an oblique relation to class, marriage and family from the outset of 
his narrative. On being invited by Hubert to ‘begin at the beginning’, 
Albert confesses: ‘I don’t know how to do that, for the story seems to 
me to be without a beginning; anyway I don’t know the beginning. 
I was a bastard . . °” However, his class identity is not of the kind most 
commonly associated with illegitimacy; he reports that his parents, 
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although unknown to him, were thought to be ‘grand folks’ who paid a 
‘big allowance’”’ to the nurse who cared for him and the convent school 
where he received an education. Moreover, it is notable that he refers to 
‘parents’ rather than just his mother; their combined action implicitly 
suggests that his mother was not the victim of coercion or abandon- 
ment. Unmarried but economically privileged, they are able to secretly 
provide for Albert, demonstrating that the stigma attached to the moth- 
ers of illegitimate children is a class as well as a gendered construction. 
Albert recalls the convent school as a refuge where ‘all was good, quiet, 
refined and gentle’;** in this way it is apparent that Albert’s education 
has the effect of cultivating a certain class sensibility, one which makes 
it difficult to adjust to life without economic privilege. When Albert’s 
parents die the allowance ceases. While Albert benefits from their class 
position while they are living, after his death he is deprived of one of 
the central pillars of the perpetuation of class position — inheritance. 
Indeed, he does not even inherit their name: Nobbs is the surname of 
his nurse, a woman who combines maternal functions in her role as 
his primary caregiver with the economic status of a paid employee. 
When Albert’s allowance and Mrs Nobbs’s wage come to an end they 
are both reduced to her class status as a working woman in service and 
compelled to find employment in chambers in the Temple district in 
London. Albert has not experienced the domestic sanctuary idealised in 
ideologies of the Victorian home and has received his education in an 
establishment where the boundary between private life and public ser- 
vice is dissolved; he and his nurse now enter into the workforce in con- 
ditions which further confuse and complicate the relationship between 
public and private. The chambers are both a professional and a private 
space, providing residential accommodation for bachelors, ‘pleasant 
and considerate men’.”” Here Albert becomes emotionally attached to 
a Mr Congreve, taking ‘pleasure’ in ‘keep[ing] his pretty things clean, 
never breaking one of them’.*’ Albert is captivated by his refined mas- 
culinity which strongly signifies his class privilege: ‘I can see him now 
as plainly as if he were before me — very thin and elegant, with long 
white hands, and beautifully dressed.”**! By contrast, their new home 
among the working poor of Temple Lane becomes a place of dread and 
recoil: ‘There was nothing wrong with them; they were honest enough; 
but they were poor, and when you are very poor you live like the ani- 
mals, indecently, and life without decency is hardly bearable .. > 
Here Albert lives in fear of encountering the ‘rough men’ and being 
‘caught hold of and held and pulled abour’, his words echoing those 
of Helen and blurring the boundaries between consensual and abusive 
sexual encounters. Nor is he free from fear in this substitute family 
home. His nurse is ‘obliged’*** to keep her brother, an unemployed 
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bandmaster, after he loses his berth; not only does this form of sib- 
ling exploitation further reduce the household income, but Albert is 
exposed to the advances of a man whose uninvited position in the 
home is effectively that of a maternal uncle: ‘the bandsman wouldn’t 
leave me alone, and many’s the time I’ve waited until the staircase was 
clear, afraid that if I met him or another I’d be caught hold of and held 
and pulled about.” Albert’s heart sinks at the end of the working day 
which takes him from the gentility of Mr Congreve’s quarters to their 
new home, where ‘after four o’clock till we went to bed there was noth- 
ing for us to do but listen to the screams of drunken women’. Here 
begins the habit of living vicariously through the lives of the upper 
classes whom he serves; this period is also the origin of his disinterest 
in life outside of work. Throughout Albert’s youth we see a confusion 
of class, familial and marital roles: Albert is well-born but compelled to 
work in service; his birth parents provide enough to foster specific class 
expectations but deprive him of name and inheritance; the individual 
who mothers him as his ‘nurse’ is also his servant; he inherits the class 
position of the woman employed to care for him; his only experience of 
domestic refuge is of a bachelor residence combining work and leisure. 
Morrison’s Hotel replicates the home life of the Irish gentry; in this 
context, Albert’s employment offers him a compensatory proximity to 
upper-class family life. 

If the vision of Hubert’s marriage inspires Albert to pursue the dream 
of private property and domestic privacy, his entanglements with the 
rituals of heterosexual courtship reveal the economic dynamics under- 
pinning the institution of heterosexual marriage. ‘A certain shrewd- 
ness is not incompatible with innocence,” observes the narrator as a 
prelude to Albert’s proposal to Helen, whom Albert continues to court 
in full knowledge that his gifts of money have found their way into the 
pockets of Joe Mackins, the boyfriend with whom she is ‘carr[ying] 
on’.*® Albert is emboldened by the knowledge that Joe has ‘nothing to 
offer Helen but himself’, in contrast to Albert’s demonstrable pur- 
chasing power. Indeed, while a desire for companionship, affection 
and even parenthood are motivating factors in Albert’s search for a 
wife, it quickly becomes clear from early engagements with the canny 
Helen that his campaign will be principally economic. Three working 
women in Moore’s novella provide focal points for the exploration of 
different perspectives on heterosexual relationships: Helen Dawes, an 
unmarried kitchen maid at Morrison’s, Kitty MacCan, whom Albert 
encounters at night ‘strolling after a fare’, and Polly Page, a milliner 
and Hubert’s wife. In each case the economic dimension of hetero- 
sexual relationships is revealed, from the giving and receiving of gifts 
in return for the promise of sexual favours in the context of courtship, 
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to the payment of money in exchange for sexual access in the context 
of prostitution, to the sharing of economic resources by two margin- 
alised subjects within the framework of a non-normative marriage. If 
Albert’s shrewdness in his (ultimately unsuccessful) pursuit of a wife 
is sometimes less than romantic, it has the virtue of casting into relief 
the reality of marriage as a productive unit in the capitalist economy. 

Albert’s pursuit of a wife breaks with convention where romantic 
myths of heterosexual courtship are concerned, since his aspiration 
to marriage is not prompted by the love of a specific woman but 
by the desire to enter into a socially sanctioned institution. As the 
narrator observes, a ‘changing figure was the wife in Albert’s imagi- 
nation”! and indeed a number of candidates — both particular and 
abstract — are subject to audition in the course of Albert’s dreams. 
The unmarried women who work alongside Albert at Morrison’s are 
appraised for their suitability. Personal compatibility is one of the 
criteria but more pressing, it seems, is an aptitude for shop work: 
Annie Watts is ‘not chosen’, despite her ‘wistful eyes and gentle 
voice’, on the grounds that her ‘heart is not in her work’;** Dorothy 
Keyes may be a ‘glutton for work’ but her appearance is ‘unattract- 
ive’ and her manner ‘abrupt’; Alice has a ‘small neat figure and quick 
intelligence’ but is ‘hot tempered’; Mary O’Brien’s ‘certain stateliness 
of figure’ promises to make her an ‘attractive shopwoman’® but she 
is dismissed because she is ‘a Papist, and the experience of Irish Prot- 
estants shows that Papists and Protestants don’t mix’. Particular 
types of women are considered, in addition to specific personalities, 
and here Albert demonstrates an astute appreciation of the margin- 
alisation of some women in terms of marriage, specifically widows 
and unmarried mothers. His calculations combine pragmatism and 
compassion; on the one hand he anticipates the need to manage his 
future wife’s sexual expectations and maternal aspirations (perhaps 
assuming that those who have been married or borne children will 
have been sufficiently disabused of romantic dreams about sexual 
love), while on the other he is motivated by a desire to rescue the 
casualties of marriage as an institution, which renders women eco- 
nomically dependent on husbands and stigmatises those whose 
reproductive sexuality it constructs as illegitimate. The ‘changing 
figure’ of Albert’s dreams is sometimes 


accompanied by a child of three or four, a boy, the son of a dead man, 
for in one of her dreams Albert married a widow. In another and 
more frequent dream she married a woman who had transgressed the 
moral code and been deserted before the birth of her child.* 
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Indeed, Albert is proactive in his search for an unmarried mother, ever 
ready to deploy his legitimising power as a future husband to undo 
her social marginalisation: ‘a girl in the family way appealed to her 
more than a widow .. . and Albert kept her eyes and ears open, hop- 
ing to rescue from her precarious situation one of those unhappy girls 
that were always cropping up in Morrison’s Hotel.” Albert is initially 
‘at once frightened and attracted’ by Helen, whose ‘flash[ing]’ eyes, 
‘vindictive’? voice and sharp retorts would seem to exempt her from 
consideration, and indeed her temper continues to be a source of dread. 
However, he comes to admire this spirited young woman: ‘Her way of 
standing on a doorstep, her legs a little apart, jawing a tradesman, and 
she’d stand up to Mrs Baker and the chef himself. He only regrets 
that she ‘isn’t in the family way, for it would be pleasant to have a little 
one running about the shop asking for lemon drops and to hear him 
calling us father and mother’.® By turn, Helen’s assessment of Albert 
is candid and acute: ‘Harmless in himself, she thought, and with a 
very good smell of money rising out of his pockets . . .”°' If Albert has 
ulterior motives in pursuing Helen, driven as he is by the ‘dream of a 
shop with two counters’* perhaps more than a desire for Helen her- 
self, Helen is equally if not more calculating. Goaded by Joe Mackins, 
Helen takes full and conscious advantage of Albert’s willingness to 
buy her gifts, pressing him beyond his means with a ‘contemptuous 
look’ and ‘disdainful’** shake of the shoulders to purchase two costly 
boxes of chocolates when his judgement had baulked at one. Helen’s 
‘expensive tastes’ prompt Albert to rapidly calculate the costs of court- 
ship — ‘twenty eight shillings a month’** — and while the expense is 
painful, he seems to recognise the necessity of advance investment to 
secure his goal. Helen is puzzled that Albert does not insist on the 
usual terms of such transactions — ‘It did seem odd that Albert should 
be willing to buy presents and not want to kiss her’*’ — but, pressed on 
by Joe, the currency of their courtship goes beyond gloves, parasols, 
shoes, stockings and kerchiefs to extend to pure capital in the form of 
gifts of money (a ruse to enable Joe to purchase a pipe and tobacco). 
In this way, the economic underpinnings of heterosexual courtship in 
the context of marriage are exposed and, by extension, the centrality 
of binary-categories sex is displaced. Helen understands that ‘gifts’ are 
offered in expectation of a return in the form of intimate access to her 
body, as a prelude to the exclusive access granted by marriage. The 
fact that Albert’s motives are not principally sexual does not preclude 
him from participating in this ritual, with his demonstration of his 
surplus capital power serving as proof of his eligibility as a future hus- 
band regardless of his sexed identity. 
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This is not to underestimate Albert’s disappointment and dismay 
when the courtship comes to an unhappy end; although he was once 
a figure of fun among his fellow workers for his naive pursuit of 
Helen, his sincere declaration of grief — ‘I shall boil my pot and 
carry my can, but the spring is broken in me” — turns the mood 
of the household in his favour, and before long (the narrator wryly 
observes) ‘almost anyone of the women in the hotel would have 
married Albert out of pity’.°’ However, on the night of his break 
with Helen, as Albert wanders the street nursing his sorrow, he gains 
some sharp insights into the nature of marriage from Kitty MacCan, 
one of two women he encounters on the streets of Dublin ‘strolling 
after a fare’.°* Albert ponders the cost of the fare with simple curios- 
ity rather than judgement — ‘ten shillings or a sovereign, which? she 
asked herself”? — and expresses an unexpected envy of their situ- 
ation: ‘terrified by the shipwreck of all her hopes, she wished she 
were one of them. For at least they are women, whereas I am but 
a perhapser ...’°° The reality of their economic situation — selling 
sex on the streets — seems to guarantee the absolute clarity of their 
gender identity as women, revealing gender as economically deter- 
mined rather than dictated by sex. There is fellow feeling between 
Albert and Kitty suggestive of a sense of common cause; Albert tries 
‘to lead the woman into a story of her life’®' and Kitty intuits that 
Albert is ‘in the middle of some great grief’. Albert wishes that he 
could return home with Kitty so that they could ‘both have a good 
cry together’, observing without resentment: ‘what matter would 
it be to the woman as long as she got the money she desired. She 
didn’t want a man; it was money she was after, money that meant 
bread and board to her.’® Albert recognises that prostitution is not 
an expression of sexual desire but of economic necessity; unknown 
to him, Kitty’s thoughts are indeed preoccupied with the need to pay 
the rent due the next day and the fear of ‘return[ing] home without 
a gentleman’,™ her ‘home’ evidently being one in which her occupa- 
tion is managed by those who have power over her. The question 
of Albert’s sexed identity is likewise irrelevant; it is the economic 
exchange, not the sexual encounter, which is paramount. As Kitty 
makes her apologies and rushes off with a ‘friend’ and potential 
client, Albert wonders ‘whether it were better to be casual, as they 
were, or to have a husband that you could not get rid of’.® In other 
words, for all the economic and social vulnerability of Kitty and her 
peers she is able to exercise an economic agency which would be 
denied in marriage, which institutionalises the right of male sexual 
access to women and their children in an arrangement where sexual 
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(and reproductive) labour goes unpaid. Indeed, forced unpaid labour 
is the social punishment reserved for women who seek to exercise 
control of their bodies as sexual commodities; as Kitty remarks: 
‘you’re not one of them... that think that we should wash clothes 
in a nunnery for nothing?’ 

While Helen and Kitty occupy very different positions in rela- 
tion to social respectability they inhabit the same heterosexual sexual 
economy, one in which sexual access to women is subject to eco- 
nomic exchange, whether through the state-sanctioned institution of 
marriage or its illicit mirror image, prostitution. Conscious of her 
currency on the marriage market as a respectable young woman work- 
ing in service, Helen exploits Albert’s interest in her without malice 
or remorse. Helen is not possessed of any special charm in Moore’s 
narrative, where she is described as a ‘thick-set, almost swarthy girl 
of three-and-twenty, rather under than above the medium height, 
with white, even teeth, but unfortunately protruding, giving her the 
appearance of a rabbit’.®’ In other words, her power over Albert is 
not attributed to her sexuality or her femininity. Nor is her character 
subject to any implied censure by the narrator; rather she is depicted 
with humour and some sympathy as an enterprising and pragmatic 
person, more than capable of advancing her own interests within 
the very limited field of action available to her as a young working- 
class woman in mid-nineteenth-century Ireland. Helen’s unsentimen- 
tal negotiations with Albert are an indirect expression of a form of 
sexual agency which is the unique and time-limited prerogative of 
a young woman within the established conventions of heterosexual 
courtship; given that marriage in this period marks the formal end of 
a woman’s sexual and economic autonomy, it is perhaps no wonder 
that Helen presses her demands so relentlessly. In this context, the 
emotional labour which will be expected of her in her marital role is 
as firmly withheld by Helen as her entitlement to gifts is advanced. 
By contrast, it is Kitty who expresses feelings of sympathy and com- 
passion for Albert; fiercely protective of her paid (sexual) labour, as 
an autonomous economic agent, Kitty is seemingly more at liberty 
to choose how to manage her interpersonal relationships with men. 
Moreover, it is with Kitty rather than any other woman that Albert 
imagines the possibility of emotional intimacy; paradoxically, the 
fact that Albert might be paying for Kitty’s attention promises to 
liberate this imagined encounter from the subterfuges of heterosex- 
ual romance rather than compromise its authenticity. If Helen and 
Kitty occupy positions within the same economy — one negotiating 
the terms by which she will lose her sexual and economic autonomy 
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in marriage, the other assuming a position of economic agency at the 
cost of sexual objectification — a third women represents an alterna- 
tive position within the economy and marriage. 

Polly Page is a character who plays a very significant role in 
Moore’s novella without ever entering the action directly; indeed, 
she is only named by the narrator after her death,® and is given 
neither voice nor presence in the narrative. However, her position 
as Hubert’s wife is central to the dreams which are triggered by the 
‘new life . . . springing up’® in Albert’s mind. The question of when 
and how Hubert disclosed his story — and his sex — to his new wife 
is a recurring preoccupation in Albert’s mind, with the wife tak- 
ing on the role of gatekeeper to his anticipated new life; the terms 
of Polly’s consent to the arrangement with Hubert are seen as cru- 
cial in enabling this alternative reality to acquire a life of its own. 
Hubert and Polly’s courtship and marriage are presented very dif- 
ferently to the patterns of seduction, illegitimacy and abandonment 
evident elsewhere in the novella. Their relationship is characterised 
by candour, pragmatism and mutual affection. Indeed, the mutuality 
extends beyond the emotional to include the economic sphere; their 
partnership is explicitly described as a union of two working people 
with independent incomes, in which domestic harmony seems to 
follow from economic equality. As Hubert recalls: 


It was lonely going home to an empty room; I was as lonely as you, 
and one day, meeting a girl as lonely as myself, I said: Come along, 
and we arranged to live together, each paying our share. She had her 
work and I had mine, and between us we made a fair living; and this 
I can say with truth, that we haven’t known an unhappy hour since 
we married.” 


Entry into marriage is not the principal aim of the relationship; 
indeed, the terms of the partnership are established outside of the 
institution and the couple marry only to evade social scandal. Polly’s 
profession is crucial to this relationship and the fact that she is identi- 
fied as a milliner in Albert’s mind seems especially symbolic; hats play 
a central role in the economy of Albert’s courtship of Helen, with 
the demands of fashion rather than the requirements of utility esca- 
lating Helen’s incursion into Albert’s savings. On the breakdown of 
their relationship, Albert exclaims: ‘Oh, the waste of money and the 
heart-breaking! What shall I do with the hat?’’! By contrast, Polly is 
a producer rather than a consumer of this desirable commodity. As a 
skilled craftswoman in a trade which lends itself to cottage industry, 
Polly’s profession can be imagined as unalienated labour. Elsewhere 
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in Albert’s story the conflation of private and public space in working 
environments is symptomatic of his deprivation of a home or family 
life; however, the ‘dream of a shop with two counters. . . with a door 
leading to her wife’s parlour’” brings the public and private into a dif- 
ferent kind of proximity. Entry into private enterprise marks Albert’s 
imagined escape from a lifetime of service in a paternalist economy, 
but it also offers an alternative to the economy of heterosexual mar- 
riage. Polly and Hubert’s marriage seems to offer an ideal of affec- 
tionate companionship and economic partnership and their home is a 
vision of a space unmediated by gendered hierarchies of class exploi- 
tation. Indeed, Albert attempts to conceptualise this new way of 
living as he travels towards his ill-fated rendezvous with Helen by the 
banks of the River Dodder: ‘marriage should not be considered as a 
sexual adventure, but a community of interests.’” Travelling by tram 
through townships destined to swell into Dublin suburbs towards a 
location frequented by courting couples, Albert finds that ‘his cour- 
age was again at an ebb’;” in the face of the material and behav- 
ioural evidence of the perpetuation of social and sexual norms, the 
words are never spoken. Polly — and what she represents — remains 
an impossible figure for Albert and the dream of the ‘community of 
interests’ is never realised. Albert’s unsuccessful struggle to improvise 
his way towards this dream gives rise to a narrative which some read- 
ers and critics have found tragic at best or pitiful at worst. However, 
it remains highly significant that for Hubert and his wife this life was 
not a dream but a reality. In this story of ‘two men, so dissimilar’” 
the doubling structure of the narrative would seem to make it difficult 
to read Albert’s narrative as somehow typical or representative; 
Hubert’s life story stands as a retort to any attempt to deduce (from 
the evidence of Albert’s narrative) that transgender lives are isolated, 
alienated and tragic. The significant expansion of Hubert’s narrative 
in the 2011 film adaptation of Albert Nobbs will be examined in 
detail in the final chapter, but the role of an earlier adaptation is essen- 
tial to consider first. 


‘The story was taken up by another voice’: Simone 
Benmussa’s The Singular Life of Albert Nobbs (1977) 


Simone Benmussa’s stage adaptation of George Moore’s Albert 
Nobbs, which received its English language premiere (in a translation 
by Barbara Wright) in 1978 in London and in 1982 in New York, 
has played a pivotal role in the reception of Moore’s novella in late- 
twentieth-century and twenty-first-century contexts. Its reception by 
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feminist theatre and performance critics has played an important role 
in shaping how Moore’s text and characters have been interpreted by 
subsequent generations of readers and audiences. Furthermore, it has 
served as an enabling bridge between the novella and the later film 
adaptation; Glenn Close, who played the part of Albert in the play’s 
Off-Broadway premiere, was instrumental in bringing Moore’s story 
to the screen, combining personal investment in the character with 
industry influence as an actor and producer. It could be argued that 
without the success of Benmussa’s adaptation neither the novella nor 
its author, George Moore, would have been in a position to com- 
mand the cultural recognition usually required for a viable adapta- 
tion. Moreover, the critical reception of Benmussa’s adaptation has 
not only shaped how the play is perceived and placed in histories of 
twentieth-century theatre but also informed the contexts in which 
the later film adaptation was produced and consumed. This prolifer- 
ation of framing narratives is entirely in keeping with the text itself, 
in which Albert’s story is openly and self-consciously mediated by 
the contexts in which it is told. My concern here is not with recover- 
ing some original or more authentic ‘Albert’. It is one of the great 
achievements of Moore’s story that as an author and narrator he 
makes no claim to any absolute narrative truth; indeed, it is here that 
Alberts power as a character resides. It is inevitable - and certainly 
not regrettable — that Albert’s character acquires new meanings and 
mobilises different possibilities in the different contexts in which he 
is read. However, my interest here is in tracking the specific mean- 
ings which have come to prevail in interpretations of Moore’s Albert 
Nobbs, acquiring critical and cultural purchase in their capacity to 
shape future contexts of production and reception, foregrounding 
specific interpretative possibilities but arguably foreclosing others. 
In recent years the somewhat neglected literary reputation of the 
Irish novelist, poet, art critic and autobiographer George Moore 
(1852-1933) has been subject to critical reappraisal thanks to the 
effort of a group of scholars and biographers who have been revisit- 
ing his work in all its diversity. Widely recognised as a ‘pioneer of the 
French naturalist style in English’, Moore’s advocates aim to extend 
his status within literary history beyond that of a footnote to the evolu- 
tion of the novel in English. Adrian Frazier, the author of a major biog- 
raphy of the author published in 2000, has sought to establish Moore 
as deserving of a significant place in literary history: ‘With George 
Bernard Shaw, Oscar Wilde, Bram Stoker and W. B. Yeats, Moore was 
one of the writers of Irish birth who remade English literature at the 
end of the nineteenth century.” Ann Heilmann and Mark Llewellyn 
make similar claims for Moore’s impact, in their introduction to a 
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2014 collection of essays which seeks to integrate and contextualise 
Moore’s work through an emphasis on influence and collaboration: 
‘Innovative and provocative, his work and personality left a significant 
imprint on European art criticism, English realism and naturalism, the 
Irish Literary Revival, and life writing.’ In an editorial capacity in a 
further collection of essays, Mary Pierse refers to ‘George Moore’s sub- 
stantial contribution to English and Irish literature’ as ‘ow[ing] much 
to French artistic influences, English models, and Irish heritage’.”” The 
terms in which these claims are made already indicate some of the 
problems presented by Moore’s work for conventional literary his- 
tory, with its focus on period, national tradition, authorial identity 
and genre; Moore is at once a Victorian and a modernist, Irish, British 
and European, an artist, critic and life writer, and a naturalist, symbol- 
ist and realist. Indeed, Frazier reflects in some detail on the reasons for 
the decline in Moore’s reputation, noting, firstly, that the author ‘had 
no clear affiliation during his life with any single national tradition’ 
and that ‘no country wished to claim him after his death as part of its 
tradition’.® In addition, he identifies Moore’s stylistic diversity and its 
impact on his authorial signature as complicating his literary status, 
combined with his interest in topics, such as sex and religion, which 
resulted in censorship in some contexts. Finally, Frazier proposes that 
Moore’s ‘greatest works are not novels’? but rather autobiographical 
narratives, many of which challenged the boundaries between literary 
fiction and biographical narrative. Indeed, the reputation of Moore’s 
work as evading and troubling conventional literary taxonomies seems 
to extend to perceptions of his personality, no doubt compounded by 
his play with literary personae: 


Moore is sometimes represented as a peculiar, contradictory, or even 
incoherent man. The description of himself in his ironic Confessions of 
a Young Man as a ‘man of wax’ has been read as uninflected by irony, 
a mistake akin to taking A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man as 
Joyce’s straightforward autobiography. Yet the non-categorical aspects 
of Moore’s identity cause problems for those who would classify him. 


The ‘non-categorical’ Moore defies the classifying imperatives of 
literary history because his work cannot easily be allotted to any 
single period, artistic movement or national tradition; his literary 
voice lacks the consistency and singularity required by the ideolo- 
gies of authorship, by which literary property is wedded to literary 
provenance by way of its signature voice. Frazier suggests that the 
‘non-categorical’ is not merely a quality of Moore’s oeuvre but a 
recurring thematic preoccupation in his fiction, especially in rela- 
tion to gender and sexuality; in a series of planned and published 
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story cycles, including Celibates (1895), In Single Strictness (not 
published) and Celibate Lives (1927), Moore revisited the theme of 
‘“men who do not care for women, and women who do not care for 
men”, often returning to existing characters and rewriting pub- 
lished stories. Frazier refers to this motif as a ‘theme that had drawn 
his attention again and again over the previous forty years: men and 
women without a match in the world, and in whom desire is not 
a desire for procreation’.** Albert Nobbs was one of three novellas 
published in the collection Celibate Lives but first entered print in 
the 1918 story sequence A Storyteller’s Holiday, a publication which 
Frazier places in the category of autobiography despite it being ‘not 
recollection at all, but an extravaganza of fabulation by the literary 
persona Moore had publicly evolved over decades of authorship’.®° 
Albert Nobbs possesses a frame narrative which has its origins in 
A Storyteller’s Holiday. Indeed, as Elizabeth Grubgeld puts it, this 
‘transposition creates some awkwardness’® given that the context 
of the storytelling and the identity of the interlocutor are neither 
explained nor justified to the reader who, as a consequence, may find 
it at best mystifying and at worst intrusive. In this context, it is strik- 
ing that when adapting this self-reflexive fiction for performance on 
the stage, Simone Benmussa not only retains but foregrounds a nar- 
rative device whose ‘awkwardness’ on the page might seem difficult 
to reconcile with the imperatives of dramatic storytelling. Not only 
is the self-consciously literary frame narrative retained but the narra- 
tion, including interjections by the interlocutor, interior monologues 
and dialogue are reproduced almost verbatim. However, this fidelity 
is employed to distinctly anti-naturalist ends as far as performance 
and character are concerned. 

Frazier explains the ‘frame-tale’ for A Storyteller’s Holiday in the 
following way: 


George Moore, famous novelist, visits Dublin after the Easter Rising 
and then takes a train to Mayo, where he meets Alec McDonnell, 
a fern-gatherer and seanachie [traditional Irish storyteller/historian]. 
The two men engage in a storytelling contest, the traditional versus 
the modern, with Alec telling the bawdy tales of holy Ireland and 
Moore retelling stories from the Bible and European novelists . . .*” 


When the story was republished in Celibate Lives in 1927 the frame 
was retained but without the context of the overarching narrative 
design. Grubgeld may be speaking for many readers when she spells 
out the consequences of this move: ‘without the context of A Story- 
Teller’s Holiday, the reader does not know why the storytelling is 
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occurring, or the identity of “Alec” the listener, or the identity of the 
storyteller.” To the uninitiated reader of Albert Nobbs (which has 
been published as a single volume since the release of the film adap- 
tation), Alec’s deference to the narrator, whom he addresses as ‘your 
honour’,” sits oddly with the liberty of his interjections; he inter- 
rupts the narrator, shattering the illusion of the embedded story for 
the reader, and is free with his opinions about how the story could 
have been improved when it comes to its rather inconclusive end. The 
ringing of the Angelus at the end of the frame narrative, and Alec’s 
reference to the ‘Ballinrobe cock’, seem to locate the frame narra- 
tive in rural Catholic Ireland, at some distance from the Anglo-Irish 
gentry at their leisure in Dublin. However, as Grubgeld points out, 
the ‘Ballinrobe cock’ and ‘the Westport rooster’’’ are also the alter 
egos adopted by the two men in their storytelling battle, figures sug- 
gestive of a slightly comic competitive virility and hence reinforcing 
the homosocial context of the story’s origins. In this context Albert’s 
story could be seen as a narrative token strategically played in a bat- 
tle of wits, the novel nature of the story’s content a demonstration 
of its teller’s narrative prowess and the topic of gender ambiguity a 
vehicle serving to confirm the masculine and class dominance of its 
metropolitan author over his rural rival. What is clear is that Moore 
the author enters the narrative as ‘Moore’ the narrator, a character 
in his own fiction; the generic ambiguity of the collection is only rein- 
forced by an apprehension of the fictionality of the narrator, a figure 
who should not be simply conflated with the author. 

In Benmussa’s play script the frame narrative is retained but the 
scene of the telling is not dramatised on stage: ‘Moore’ and Alec exist 
only as disembodied voices. Moreover, Moore ventriloquises Albert’s 
first lines, speaking for and through him; in later scenes, Albert ‘speaks’ 
through three voices, given in the play script as ‘GEORGE MOORE’S 
VOICE’, ‘ALBERT NOBBS’ and ‘ALBERT NOBBS’S VOICE’, the 
last representing Albert’s inner voice. The voices conspire together 
to tell Albert’s story, even engaging in a kind of internal dialogue in 
which the narratorial voice abets Albert’s fantasies: 


GEORGE MOORE’S VOICE: Two rooms and a kitchen were 
what she foresaw. The furniture began to creep into her imag- 
ination little by little. A large sofa by the fireplace covered 
with a chintz! 

ALBERT NOBBS: But chintz dirties quickly in the city. 

GEORGE MOORE’S VOICE: A dark velvet might be more 
suitable. 

ALBERT NOBBS: It will cost a great deal of money...” 
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In this way, the play script replicates the ‘illusionary techniques of 
modern realism’ employed to innovative effect by Moore in the 
novella: as Grubgeld observes, ‘the narration proceeds almost entirely 
through indirect discourse and interior monologue, with a great deal 
of shifting between voices . . °° The audience are left in no doubt 
that Albert’s character is thoroughly mediated by the narrator and 
author; where the reader of the novella may become so immersed in 
the storytelling as to find the ‘return’ to the frame narrative disrup- 
tive and unwelcome, Benmussa’s conversion of free indirect discourse 
into spoken dialogue, attributed to named characters and performed 
by different actors, ensures that the audience can never ‘forget’ the 
storytelling frame.”* Through this strategy, the adaptation’s fidel- 
ity to the source text (which might go unrecognised by audiences 
unfamiliar with Moore’s novella) gives rise to effects at odds with 
theatrical naturalism. In Moore’s novella none of the hotel’s guests 
enter into the narrative as characters; they are identified only by the 
number of the room which they occupy, their presence signified by 
the ringing of service bells which punctuate the narrative, interrupt- 
ing Albert’s internal monologues: ‘At that moment 35 rang his bell’;”° 
‘Albert received 54’s order and executed it’; ‘The people in 34 were 
leaving tomorrow’.”’ In Benmussa’s adaptation, the hotel guests are 
similarly disembodied, their invisible passage across the stage and 
through the dramatic action signified by the closing and opening of 
doors. Indeed, it is in the stage design that Benmussa’s play most 
ingeniously represents the thematic significance of the hotel as a spa- 
tial location for Albert’s character. In Moore’s novella, Morrison’s 
Hotel is recalled by the narrator as a warren of stairways and corri- 
dors rather than as a collection of rooms: ‘passages running hither and 
thither, and little flights of stairs in all kinds of odd corners by which 
the visitors climbed to their apartments . . .””* It is these functional but 
liminal public spaces which Albert occupies in the novella and stage 
play, his ever-ready presence within them representing his service to 
the lives of others, sometimes to uncanny effect. Reminiscing as a for- 
mer guest of the hotel as a child, the narrator recalls that Albert was 
‘every hour ... before them’” and recollects his dread at ‘open[ing] 
the sitting-room door, for Pd be sure to find him waiting on the land- 
ing, his napkin thrown over his right shoulder’.'°° 

Indeed, Benmussa’s most significant departures from Moore’s 
novella are non-verbal and serve to introduce another layer of 
self-reflexivity to the text, this time in relation to performance and 
costume. Two female servants, identified as chambermaids in the cast 


list, take on the non-speaking role of Albert’s ‘feminine doubles’.’”! 
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In a scene entitled ‘The Dream’ the stage directions indicate that a 
housemaid ‘follows her, helps her and accompanies her in her 
reverie .. . Her feminine double hands her the duster and brush.”'” 
In a scene titled “The Break’ two chambermaids take Albert’s place 
during the confrontation with Helen which terminates their court- 
ship: ‘During the next scene the two chambermaids are always in the 
place where ALBERT NOBBS ought to be, facing HELEN DAWES. 
HELEN DAWES is thus encircled by two women Alberts and one 
man Albert.” In her introduction to the play script, Benmussa 
explains her rationale for this device: ‘The woman in her transpires, 
emerges, is “represented” behind her, beside her, around her, as the 
maidservants, going about their work, make feminine gestures.”'” 
The effect of this conceit is open to interpretation. The position of 
the two maids is defined by class as much as gender; the reference 
to ‘feminine’ gestures may suggest parody, in which case the doubles 
might seem to represent what Albert has escaped as much as what he 
has lost. Benmussa goes on to suggest that the ‘woman in her cannot 
emerge in the professional milieu she is caught up in, in that Victorian 
paternalism which alienates her’.'°* On the one hand, the reference to 
historically specific ideology — Victorian paternalism — might be read 
as an allusion to the culturally constructed nature of femininity; on 
the other hand, the language of alienation and submersion suggests 
an identity already constituted but suppressed — that of ‘woman’. 
The ‘woman in her’ might be Albert’s ‘true’ or ‘authentic’ self but 
such a ‘woman’ can be no less mediated — and hence ‘alienated’ — by 
ideology than the maids. 

Where the play script is highly conceptual and open to interpretation 
on the part of actors, directors and audiences, Benmussa’s introduc- 
tion is perhaps inevitably more polemical and introduces some inter- 
pretative themes which have proved recurring motifs in scholarship 
on the play. Indeed, the years following the English language premiere 
of Benmussa’s play in 1978 saw the publication of a series of articles 
which situated it within specific feminist frameworks; all of the articles 
proceed from the assumption that Albert is a woman compelled to 
pass as a man and thus have established certain frameworks for the 
reception of questions of gender within the play. Sue-Ellen Case opens 
her 1984 essay, ‘Gender as Play: Simone Benmussa’s The Singular Life 
of Albert Nobbs’, with the assertion that the play is based on a true 
story, a suggestion that (to my knowledge) has not been documented 
with evidence elsewhere: “The story was based on an incident reported 
in a 19th century newspaper: Albert Nobbs, the presumed male head 
servant of a hotel in Dublin, was in fact a woman who had lived her 
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life as a man. Her sex was discovered only after her death through the 
coroner’s examination.” This claim serves to place Albert’s fictional 
story, told within a piece of anti-naturalist theatre, in the context of 
the documented history of female gender crossing, a history which 
has played a significant role in feminist and lesbian feminist histori- 
ography.'”’ In feminist contexts women’s gender crossing has often 
been interpreted as an act of defiance, transgression or subversion, 
empowering the passing subject to enjoy the liberties and privileges 
from which they would otherwise be excluded. By contrast, in feminist 
scholarship on Benmussa’s play there are recurring motifs of imprison- 
ment, alienation and loss, especially of sexual identity. Firstly, Albert’s 
adoption of masculine modes of dress and occupation are depicted not 
as expressions of agency (albeit in highly constrained circumstances) 
but as a symptom of coercion depriving him of the freedom of self- 
determination: Case describes Albert as ‘trapped’, with her ‘female self? 
‘forced to go into hiding’; Dolan depicts the play as ‘chronicl[ing] 
a woman’s imprisonment in her assumed male role’; Ammen refers 
to ‘Albert’s entrapment’ and claims that he was ‘forced by patriarchal 
society to pretend to be a man’;'” and finally Elam refers to ‘Albert’s 
imprisonment in drag’.'"’ A second motif concerns internalisation, by 
which Albert’s gender expression is assumed to be a form of ‘false 
consciousness’; having established patriarchal culture as the cause of 
Albert’s gender crossing, Albert himself becomes the object of critique. 
Case argues that it is ‘her own male-identification, her internalization 
of the patriarchal modes of production that victimize[s] her personal, 
emotional life’''* and this point is reiterated by Elam, who asserts that 
‘Albert is victimized by her own male-identification and internaliza- 
tion of the patriarchal economic system’.'’* Finally, Albert’s gender 
identification is depicted as forfeiting his sexuality; in this reading, loss 
of access to an intimate life — variously imagined as personal, romantic 
or sexual — is represented as one of the most significant deprivations 
suffered by Albert as a consequence of his gender crossing. A number 
of elisions seem to be at work here: firstly, sexuality is equated with 
gender, with the loss of the latter inevitably forfeiting the former; sec- 
ondly, access to romantic or sexual life seems to be assumed to be an 
essential component of womanhood; finally, this sexuality is assumed 
to be heterosexual, with the proper destination of Albert’s thwarted 
desires being a man. Case proposes that Albert’s ‘male-identified pro- 
fessional life stops her from having a successful sexual and emotional 
life’'’* and Diamond suggests that Albert ‘sells her sexuality’ in 
return for male privilege. Ammen proposes that the ‘same patriarchy’ 
that forced him to ‘pretend to be a man’ has ‘supplied her with the 
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argues that ‘Albert’s cross-gender disguise ... leads to isolation and 
repression, preventing her from finding any emotional satisfaction in 
her personal life’. This understanding of femininity as a form of false 
consciousness and a symptom of ideological internalisation is one of 
the defining insights of Second Wave feminism and is also reflected in 
Benmussa’s introduction: 


Albert Nobbs poses the problem of disguise, but breaks with the 
theatrical tradition of travesty. Plays on the theme of travesty are 
centred around revelation, unmasking ... There is always some- 
thing temporary — a plot, a strategy triumphed over by the person 
who adopts the disguise, whereas in Albert Nobbs, it is her destiny. 
Starting as her refuge from society, this disguise becomes her prison, 
and then her grave.'"* 


Indeed, the recurring motifs of disguise, alienation and internalisation 
which have characterised feminist interpretations of Albert Nobbs bear 
a striking, if inadvertent, resemblance to the terms employed by some 
Second Wave feminists to denounce transgender identity; this legacy will 
be explored in further detail in the next chapter, which examines the 
depiction of male-to-female transsexuals in Angela Carter’s provocative 
1977 dystopian fantasy, The Passion of New Eve. 

In some ways, the critical reception of Benmussa’s play as a femi- 
nist drama of women’s gender crossing seems to owe more to the 
author’s introduction to the published play script than to the text 
itself: the play’s highly self-reflexive insistence on the inescapability 
of Moore’s framing narrative arguably points to the impossibility of 
grasping a definitive or originating ‘truth’ about Albert Nobbs and 
his identity. However, Benmussa’s introduction also includes the less 
quoted observation that ‘[e]ven Moore, a man who felt a certain 
tenderness towards this story, displayed a kind of violence towards 
Nobbs’. Crucially, the playwright declines to ‘do what Moore did 
and show Albert as a corpse — no, I just could not bring myself to do 
her that violence’.'”° In recognising the implicit violence of narratives 
of forcible exposure and refusing to be party to its effects, Benmussa’s 
position seems to anticipate the critiques of cultural representation 
which were to prove central to founding works in the field of trans- 
gender studies. The afterlives of Moore’s novella (including the 2011 
film adaptation which will be discussed in the final chapter) in many 
ways typify the formative effect of contexts of critical reception on 
retrospective readings of transgender figures in twentieth-century 
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writing. The project of revisiting transgender potential in twentieth- 
century literary fiction is then revealed as an exercise which is always 
at least double: it entails revisiting not only the texts in which these 
figures first appeared but also the multiple contexts in which their 
meaning and significance has been understood by subsequent genera- 
tions of readers and scholars, contexts whose ongoing legacies are 
deserving of renewed critical attention. 
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Chapter 2 


‘She had never been a woman’: 
Second Wave Feminism, Femininity 
and Transgender in Angela Carter’s 


The Passion of New Eve (1977) 


In her 2002 essay ‘Gender as Performance: Questioning the “Butleri- 
fication” of Angela Carter’s Fiction’, Joanne Trevenna reflects on a 
significant trend in scholarship on the work of the celebrated British 
writer Angela Carter (1940-92), a trend which was first identified by 
Joseph Bristow and Trev Broughton in their 1997 edited collection 
The Infernal Desire Machines of Angela Carter: Fiction, Femininity, 
Feminism. Bristow and Broughton observed that it had become 
‘almost impossible to read Carter’s novels and short stories in the 
1990s without noticing how uncannily they anticipate certain strands 
of current feminist theory’ and, more specifically, how they seem to 
‘invite comparison’! with the work of Judith Butler, among others.’ 
Revisiting what Bristow and Broughton term the ‘after-the-fact 
“Butlerification” of Carter’? Trevenna notes that the queer frameworks 
which have been mobilised by feminist critics to enable reassessments 
of Carter’s work have shaped the contemporary critical consensus on 
the author’s fiction and ‘facilitated a kind of feminist “recovery” of 
Carter’s work since the novelist’s death in 1992’.* However, Trevenna 
is one of a number of critics who have questioned the ways in which 
Butler’s theories of performativity have been interpreted and applied, 
arguing that ‘divergences between Carter’s overtly theatrical presen- 
tation of “gender as performance” and Butler’s theories of “gender 
as performative”’” have been overlooked in readings which seek to 
assimilate queer concepts within pre-existing feminist frameworks. 
As we have seen, the uses to which transgender bodies and identities 
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have been put in popular accounts of performativity and queer theory 
have been problematised by transgender theorists. In Second Skins: 
The Body Narratives of Transsexuality, Jay Prosser foregrounds the 
ways in which the transgender subject has been figured as a ‘key queer 
trope’,° serving as a defining signifier of queer theory’s ‘aptly skewed 
point of entry into the academy’.’ The transgender figure, it seems, 
has come to stand for queer theory and, hence, the presence of trans- 
gender themes within a literary text has sometimes been read as short- 
hand for a queer intent. The Passion of New Eve is no exception to 
the trend identified by Trevenna and its critical reception illustrates 
the ways in which motifs of gender crossing and ‘sex change’ have 
come to be equated both with Butler’s theories of performativity and 
— as if by extension — with a queer sensibility. The exemplary role 
often attributed to the transgender figure in relation to theories of 
performativity is evoked by Bristow and Broughton when they sug- 
gest that in The Passion of New Eve ‘transsexuality holds the clue 
to the constructedness of all gendered identities’.* Indeed, in Angela 
Carter: Writing from the Front Line (1997), Sarah Gamble reads 
Tristessa as ‘the book’s most striking example of gender configured as 
performance’, arguing that ‘both [Tristessa] and Eve, in the words of 
Judith Butler, represent the subversive potential of drag’.’ Elsewhere, 
Catrin Gersdorf pronounces the eponymous protagonist ‘perfectly 
queer in that s/he embodies the disparity between physiological sex 
and psychological gender’, and Heather L. Johnson contributes to 
the perception of Carter’s writing as queer avant la lettre when she 
proposes that the novel ‘seems to pre-empt, by nearly two decades, 
recent developments in the discipline of gender studies’. However, 
to read the transgender subjects in The Passion of New Eve simply as 
queer tropes of gender performativity is to risk overlooking the com- 
plex — and often fraught — history of the relationship between feminism 
and transgender. In her now notorious 1979 polemic The Transsexual 
Empire: The Making of the She-Male, Janice G. Raymond’s provoca- 
tive assertion that ‘all transsexuals rape women’s bodies’? was explic- 
itly grounded in a radical feminist standpoint. Raymond’s book can be 
seen as symptomatic of a mode of reaction to the emerging visibility 
of transgender women in the Second Wave of the women’s movement, 
especially (but not exclusively) in US contexts, which is historically 
and culturally specific and whose critical legacy has proved persistent 
and problematic. 

Raymond’s book inadvertently inspired some of the founding 
texts in a new activist and theoretical movement, including Sandy 
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Stone’s ‘The Empire Strikes Back: A Posttranssexual Manifesto’, first 
published in 1987, in which she writes: 


Here on the gender borders at the close of the twentieth century... 
we find the epistemologies of white male medical practice, the rage of 
radical feminist theories and the chaos of lived gendered experience 
meeting in the battlefield of the transsexual body .. .'° 


Angela Carter’s 1977 novel The Passion of New Eve is one of her most 
combative texts and one in which motifs of civil insurrection and sexu- 
alised violence are rife; situated in a dystopian American landscape 
ravaged by guerrilla warfare, the transgender body becomes the site 
on which violent conflicts are waged.'* The initially male narrator’s 
involuntary sex reassignment and her subsequent sexual servitude — 
inflicted by matriarchal and patriarchal autocrats respectively — are 
made to stand for the war between the sexes. This chapter aims to 
situate Carter’s novel within the context of Second Wave feminist atti- 
tudes to male-to-female transsexuals — including the ‘radical feminist 
rage’ to which Stone refers — and to examine the way in which these 
attitudes have shaped the reception of Carter’s novel. It proceeds from 
the premise that it is important for feminist scholars to examine the 
more troubling legacies of Second Wave feminism and their sometimes 
unacknowledged consequences. It is vital to note that The Passion of 
New Eve features not one but two characters who might be described 
as transgender: Eve and Tristessa. However, while the two figures 
are in many ways mirrored in the narrative — a strategy culminating 
in their ‘double wedding’™ — they ultimately experience very differ- 
ent fates. The eponymous narrator of Carter’s novel is subjected to 
sex reassignment surgery against her will, transforming her without 
her consent from Evelyn, an expatriate Englishman whose masculin- 
ity is firmly rooted in patriarchal privilege and power, to Eve, whose 
sexed body is fashioned in the image of normative male heterosexual 
desire." By contrast, Tristessa, the Hollywood icon of Evelyn’s ado- 
lescent dreams, is subject to a violent exposure: the apparent disparity 
between sexed body and gender identification which it reveals trig- 
gers a sequence of violent humiliations.” Crucially, Tristessa is denied 
gender reassignment treatment by the very surgeon who imposes it on 
Evelyn.'* However, despite these very different depictions of agency 
in relation to gender identity, a distinction is implicitly drawn in the 
novel — and explicitly in its critical reception — whereby the involun- 
tary transsexual, Eve, emerges as the more ‘authentic’ woman against 
whom the inauthenticity of the elective transgender woman, Tristessa, 
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is contrasted. Moreover, this authenticity rests on the criteria of repro- 
ductive sexuality, the keystone of heteronormative constructions of 
sexuality: Eve’s implied pregnancy at the end of the novel seems to 
implicitly validate her biological womanhood, whereas Tristessa’s 
‘exposure’ as a ‘passing’ male inaugurates a series of assaults which 
ultimately result in her death. The Passion of New Eve dramatises 
what Stone refers to as the ‘textual violence inscribed in the trans- 
sexual body’”’ and in doing so raises questions about the mobilisation 
of metaphors of violence in relation to transgender bodies in feminist 
contexts, whether political activism, literary fiction or cultural criti- 
cism and theory. Indeed, it seems deeply ironic that when Eve refers to 
a ‘violent operation’ she has in mind not her own coercive surgery 
but Tristessa’s gender identification as a woman: she invites us to see 
Tristessa as the agent of self-inflicted mutilation, not as the victim of 
social violence. This chapter will examine the ways in which Eve’s 
coerced sex reassignment surgery and Tristessa’s elective gender identi- 
fication are depicted in the novel, and its critical reception, by situating 
both within the context of the critical legacy of Second Wave feminist 
critiques of male-to-female transsexuals.” 


Transsexual Empires: Second Wave Feminism and 
The Passion of New Eve 


As Joanne Hollows has written, ‘for many second-wave feminists 
femininity was self-evidently problematic’ and its critique was ‘fun- 
damental to understanding women’s oppression’.” Indeed, the expo- 
sure of femininity as a patriarchal construction is widely recognised 
as a defining concern in Angela Carter’s writing. In her 1975 essay on 
fashion and femininity, “The Wound in the Face’, Carter uses the figure 
of the male transvestite to satirically express her bemused alien- 
ation from the ‘female impersonation’ which normative femininity 
requires of women, noting that ‘fashionable women now tend to 
look like women imitating men imitating women’.” The prominence 
of the figure of the male-to-female transsexual in a number of widely 
read Second Wave feminist cultural critiques is striking, as is the 
recurring confusion of this figure with the male transvestite. While 
female-to-male gender crossing — whether historical or metaphorical — 
has traditionally been seen by feminist critics as subversive, male- 
to-female gender crossing is often viewed in these studies with 
suspicion, as potentially complicit in dominant patriarchal regimes 
of gender. The male transvestite and male-to-female transsexual are 
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not only problematically conflated but widely understood as agents 
of gender normativity, perpetuating — rather than transgressing — 
stereotypes of femininity in ways which are deemed to be inadver- 
tently parodic at best and at worst insidiously misogynist. 

Anticipating Carter’s conceit concerning ‘women imitating men 
imitating women’, UK-based Australian feminist Germaine Greer 
gave expression to the alienation which many women experience in 
the face of dominant versions of femininity in her bestselling 1970 
book The Female Eunuch by comparing the ‘“normal” sex roles that 
we learn to play from our infancy’ with the ‘antics of a transvestite’. 
Greer declared: ‘I’m sick of being a transvestite. I refuse to be a female 
impersonator. I am a woman, not a castrate.” Central to The Female 
Eunuch is a powerful critique of the denial of sexual freedom to 
women, underlined by Greer’s understanding of sexuality as a source 
of knowledge of both self and world: 


The acts of sex are themselves forms of inquiry, as the old euphemism 
‘carnal knowledge’ makes clear: it is exactly the element of quest 
in her sexuality which the female is taught to deny. She is not only 
taught to deny it in her sexual contacts, but ... in all her contacts, 
from infancy onward, so that when she becomes aware of her sex 
the pattern has sufficient force of inertia to prevail over new forms of 
desire and curiosity. This is the condition which is meant by the term 
female eunuch. [emphasis in original]*° 


Contributing to the ideological critiques of femininity which character- 
ised Second Wave feminism, Greer argues that women are constructed 
as sexual objects and that their ‘sexuality is both denied and misrep- 
resented by being presented as passivity’. The use of ‘castration’ as 
a metaphor for the suppression of female sexuality may seem surpris- 
ing, especially given Second Wave feminist critiques of Freud’s theories. 
Greer acknowledges that the ‘corner-stone of the Freudian theory of 
womanhood is the masculine conviction that a woman is a castrated 
man’* but her analysis does not so much contest this explicitly phal- 
lic definition of sexuality as suggest that the fantasy has become real- 
ity through the effects of patriarchal social conditioning. Moreover, the 
analogy between femininity and female impersonation (equated with 
the male transvestite and the male-to-female transsexual alike) conspires 
to construct the male-to-female transsexual as both victim and agent 
of patriarchal ideology. The motif of ‘castration’ is central to Greer’s 
analysis of the position of women in a male-dominated society in The 
Female Eunuch and relies on arguments by analogy with the historical 
figure of the eunuch, whose meaning in Western culture has also been 
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shaped by colonial and Orientalist discourses.” A servant or slave who 
served in royal courts, including in the Byzantine and Ottoman Empires, 
the eunuch showed great loyalty to his master, thought to be ensured by 
his castration, which removed him from the bonds of family and kinship 
ensured by the imperatives of normative masculinity. Kathryn Ringrose 
has challenged the common interpretation of the figure of the eunuch as 
a despised and feared symbol of emasculation, arguing that the social 
status of eunuchs was complex and ambivalent, rather than simply infe- 
rior.” However, it is clear that for Greer the eunuch represents an abject 
form of servility premised on desexualisation. In the 2006 foreword to 
Paladin’s 21st Anniversary Edition of The Female Eunuch, Greer com- 
ments on what she calls the ‘many new breeds of woman . . . upon the 
earth’ including ‘men who mutilate themselves and are given passports 
as statutory women’.*! The foreword is testament to the persistence 
of the trope of the male-to-female transsexual as a self-mutilated man 
which was first given expression in Greer’s treatment of the British-born 
transgender woman April Ashley in The Female Eunuch. Ashley’s career 
as a model and actor following her gender transition was brought to a 
premature end when her transsexual status was revealed without her 
consent by the British press in 1961. Greer represents Ashley’s transition 
in terms of self-inflicted mutilation: 


He did not think of himself as a pervert, or even as a transvestite, 
but as a woman cruelly transmogrified into manhood. He tried to 
die, became a female impersonator, but eventually found a doctor in 
Casablanca who came up with a more acceptable alternative. He was 
to be castrated .. . He would be infertile, but that has never affected 
the attribution of femininity.” 


Having declared ‘April’s incompetence as a woman’, Greer adds that 
this is ‘what we must expect from a castrate, but it is not so very 
different after all from the impotence of feminine women’.*? Here it 
is the transgender woman who functions as the epitome of the ideo- 
logical internalisation of femininity, her elective ‘castration’ serving 
as an ironic counterpoint to the symbolic castration of all women. 
Greer depicts Ashley as a man whose assigned sex at birth irrevoca- 
bly determines his gender and whose transition is expressive of an 
internalisation of ideological constructions of femininity: 


April Ashley was born male. All the information supplied by genes, 
chromosomes, internal and external sexual organs added up to the 
same thing. April was a man. But he longed to be a woman. He 
longed for the stereotype, not to embrace, but to be.** 
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Greer’s depiction of Ashley is symptomatic of an emerging stereo- 
type of the male-to-female transsexual as what Cressida Heyes has 
termed the ‘dupe of gender’.** This motif was given its most extensive 
and provocative treatment in Janice Raymond’s 1979 polemic The 
Transsexual Empire: The Making of the She-Male, a book which 
significantly extends Mary Daly’s assertion, in her 1978 book Gyn/ 
Ecology, that ‘transsexualism is an example of male surgical siring 
which invades the female world with substitutes’.*° 

Central to The Transsexual Empire is Raymond’s ideological 
denunciation of what she terms ‘man-made “she-males”’,*” arguing 
that the ‘artifactual femaleness’ of the male-to-female transsexual 
is ‘constructed, fashioned, and fabricated’? through medical tech- 
nology. Raymond posits ‘a society that produces sex-role stereo- 
typing’ as the ‘primary cause of transsexualism’,” defining it as a 
‘social problem whose cause cannot be explained except in relation 
to the sex roles and identities that a patriarchal society generates’.*° 
In other words, medically assisted sex reassignment is seen not as 
a means through which male-to-female transsexuals express and 
embody their gender identity but rather as a procedure complicit in 
the ideological perpetuation of patriarchal ‘sex roles’. In this con- 
text, the transsexual subject is depicted as a naive hostage to gender 
ideology and a victim — but also perpetrator — of false conscious- 
ness. Indeed, Jack Halberstam observes that transgender identity is 
often ‘dismissed’ as ‘a form of false consciousness which circulates 
through the belief that genders can be voluntary and chosen’.*! A 
term originating in Second Wave feminist appropriations of Marxist 
definitions of ideology, ‘false consciousness’ serves to describe the 
condition of women who have internalised patriarchal constructions 
of gender and who are unable to recognise themselves as members 
of a class defined by their systematic oppression. Hence, the trans- 
sexual is assumed to have fully subscribed to dominant ideas about 
gender identity, including its biological determination by sex, and is 
reduced to what Prosser terms the ‘pawn, victim or dupe of medi- 
cal technology’. Moreover, Raymond argues that transsexuals are 
‘living out two basic patriarchal myths: single parenthood by the 
father (male mothering) and the making of woman according to 
man’s image’.® This assertion brings together two otherwise oppos- 
ing positions, biological essentialism (women are defined by their 
reproductive capacities) and social construction (gender is culturally 
constructed), to ridicule the transsexual’s aspirations as deluded and 
unachievable. The charge that male-to-female transsexuals are intent 
on ‘usurp[ing] female biology’ not only attributes a sinister intent 
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to their transition but also posits biology as the source of women’s 
identity. The accusation that male-to-female transsexuals ‘objectify 
their own bodies’** imputes the persistence of a male consciousness 
in the transsexual body and implies that maleness cannot be eradi- 
cated. Like Greer, Raymond equates male-to-female gender reassign- 
ment surgery with mutilation, denying transsexual subjects’ agency 
and instead depicting them as victims of a self-imposed surgical 
violation: “Transsexual surgery, first of all, is the most recent brand 
of medicalized female castration.’*° 

Raymond’s book and the opinions which it expressed can be placed 
in a wider context of ideas and actions at work within some branches 
of the Second Wave of the women’s movement. Raymond credits the 
author of a letter to the publication Sister as a formative influence on 
her assertion that ‘all transsexuals rape women’s bodies’,”” revealing the 
ways in which this critique was shaped by collective activist discourse, 
rather than being the unique perspective of a single individual. Indeed, 
her book can be seen as an extended exposition and rationalisation of 
opinions which had been expressed via public platforms and circulated 
through feminist networks during the 1970s. The Transsexual Empire 
opens with the following assertion: 


Within the last five years, a number of transsexually constructed 
lesbian-feminists have appeared within the feminist community. By 
assuming the identity of feminist and lesbian, these transsexuals give 
the impression that they are fighting on both the personal and political 
fronts against stereotyped limitations, while also challenging the basic 
sex-role constructs of a patriarchal society.*® 


The roots of this preoccupation with the idea of the ‘transsexually 
constructed’” lesbian feminist infiltrating women’s communities 
can be attributed to a series of incidents which attracted signifi- 
cant attention in the early 1970s. In 1972, Beth Elliott, a singer 
and activist who had served as vice president of the San Francisco 
chapter of the lesbian organisation the Daughters of Bilitis, was 
expelled from the same group when some members questioned her 
status as a woman. When Elliott was invited to perform at the West 
Coast Lesbian Feminist Conference in Los Angeles in 1973, her 
presence attracted protest and the keynote speaker, Robin Morgan 
(author, activist and editor of the 1970 publication Sisterhood Is 
Powerful: An Anthology of Writings from the Women’s Liberation 
Movement), denounced her as ‘an opportunist, an infiltrator, and a 
destroyer — with the mentality of a rapist’.°° Morgan’s words clearly 
anticipate the inflammatory rhetoric of Raymond’s book. In 1977, 
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the employment of Sandy Stone as a recording engineer at Olivia 
Records, a collective formed to promote women in the music indus- 
try, attracted opposition and the threat of a boycott; while her col- 
leagues resisted this pressure, Stone felt compelled to leave for the 
sake of the collective’ work.” These incidents occurred at a time 
when the imperative of ‘woman-identification’ was serving to gal- 
vanise arguments for alliances between women beyond differences 
of sexuality, class and race.” However, despite the feminist critique 
of dominant forms of femininity as ideological constructions, this 
public policing of identity and community boundaries suggests that 
for some activists gender identity continues to be equated with sexed 
identity and sexed identity understood to be fixed and immutable. 
The ‘entitlement’ of transgender women to identify as women — 
and as feminists — was questioned on the grounds that they could 
not share the experiences of menstruation, pregnancy and childbirth 
which were seen as uniquely ‘female’. While a minority position 
in contemporary feminist scholarship, Raymond’s standpoint con- 
tinues to be advanced, most notably in Sheila Jeffreys’s Unpacking 
Queer Politics: A Lesbian Feminist Perspective (2003) and Gender 
Hurts: A Feminist Analysis of the Politics of Transgenderism (2014). 
In the former she diagnoses an ‘epidemic of female-to-male (FTM) 
transsexualism’, depicting medically assisted transition as ‘surgical 
mutilation’.» Jeffreys argues that transsexualism is in ‘direct opposi- 
tion to lesbian survival’™ and that ‘transgender theory and practice 
contradict the very basis of feminism since feminism is a political 
movement based on the experience of persons who are women, born 
female and raised in the female sex caste’.” In this context, Carter’s 
novel and its critical reception provides a valuable opportunity to 
track the persistence of these discourses in women’s writing and 
feminist criticism. 


‘Violent Operations’: Elective and Coercive Transition 
in The Passion of New Eve 


The motif of the male-to-female transsexual as a ‘man-made woman’ — 
both literally in terms of surgical intervention and politically in terms 
of ideological internalisation — is clearly evoked by the representa- 
tion of both Eve and Tristessa in Angela Carter’s 1977 novel The 
Passion of New Eve. Eve’s body is surgically constructed in the 
parodic image of normative male heterosexual desire and, on first 
encountering her new image in a mirror, she comments: ‘They had 
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turned me into a Playboy center fold. I was the focus of all the unfo- 
cused desires that had ever existed in my own head. I had become 
my own masturbatory fantasy.’ Indeed, Eve later identifies herself 
as ‘a man-made masterpiece of skin and bone, the technological Eve 
in person’.” Carter lends a characteristically satirical twist to this 
trope by having the surgery performed as an act of feminist revenge 
by the matriarch of a women’s commune, but this depiction of male- 
to-female sex reassignment as an act of retributive violence arguably 
reinforces its association with ‘castration’ and ‘mutilation’. When 
Evelyn discovers the surgical fate planned for him by Mother, he 
asks, ‘of what crime had I been guilty to deserve such punishment?’ 
Later she concedes that ‘somewhere, in the darkness and confusion of 
the city, I had transgressed and now I must be punished for it’? and, 
deducing that the pregnant and abandoned Leilah may have played a 
witting role in her abduction, wonders whether ‘my body [was] her 
revenge’. When, having escaped from Beulah, Eve is abducted by 
Zero and repeatedly raped, she interprets her suffering as a realisa- 
tion of Mother’s intention, reflecting that she may have been ‘selected 
... to atone for the sins of my first sex vis-a-vis my second sex via 
my sex itself’.°' At each of these ‘violations’ Eve understands herself 
as a former (male) ‘violator’, thereby depicting her victimisation as 
an extension of Mother’s punishment: she is raped as a woman, but 
seemingly punished for the man that she was. The way in which sex 
reassignment is depicted as a punishment for Evelyn’s transgressions 
against women as a man has important implications for the ways 
in which transgender identity is constructed in The Passion of New 
Eve. If the construction of the sexualised female body through the 
agency of ideology and the vehicle of medical technology is empha- 
sised in the figure of Eve, Tristessa is arguably intended to represent 
the cultural construction of femininity. 

In The Passion of New Eve, Tristessa de St Ange is a screen icon of 
a bygone age — billed as ‘“the most beautiful woman in the world”’® — 
whose films are enjoying a ‘cult revival’ among the art house cine- 
mas frequented by Evelyn both in England and in America. Tristessa’s 
retirement from the industry and withdrawal from the public gaze 
to a retreat in the Arizona desert only serves to enhance her status as 
an enigmatic legend of the golden age of Hollywood. The combina- 
tion of screen charisma and private solitude is reminiscent of Greta 
Garbo (1905-90); indeed, the actor John Gilbert (1897-1936) — one 
of Garbo’s on- and off-screen romantic partners — is counted as one of 
her fictional co-stars. Tristessa’s star persona is associated with period 
narratives of transgression, tragedy and untimely death: her distinctly 
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literary repertoire includes Edgar Allen Poe’s Madeline Usher, Emily 
Bronté’s Catherine Earnshaw and Gustave Flaubert’s Emma Bovary. 
Indeed, Evelyn declares that: ‘Tristessa’s speciality had been suffer- 
ing. Suffering was her vocation. She suffered exquisitely until suffer- 
ing became demoded: then she retired ... put herself away tidily in 
a store-house for worn out dreams.’ The uses to which Tristessa’s 
screen image are put in the novel are diverse. According to Evelyn, 
she is one of a ‘queenly pantheon of women’® whose memory is cher- 
ished by the ‘pairs of sentimental queers who, hand in hand. . . come 
to pay homage’®’ during the ‘camp renaissance’® of her films and by 
the ‘drag-artiste[s]’ who feel their ‘repertoire [inJcomplete without a 
personation of her magic and passionate sorrow’.” By contrast, her 
image is later commandeered by Mother as part of Eve’s gender ‘pro- 
gramming’; as Eve recalls: ‘old Hollywood provided me with a new 
set of nursery tales... Our Lady of the Sorrows, Tristessa; you came 
to me in seven veils of celluloid and demonstrated, in your incompa- 
rable tears, every kitsch excess of the mode of femininity.” Finally, 
for Zero she represents the emasculating potential of women’s power; 
he attributes his impotence to a hallucinatory experience during a 
screening of Emma Bovary when, under the influence of mescaline, 
he felt that ‘Tristessa’s eyes . . . had fixed directly upon his .. . [and] 
consumed him in a ghastly epiphany’.”' In other words, her image is 
appropriated in ways which are various and contradictory. Through 
an act of subversive cross-gendered identification, Tristessa becomes 
an icon for her implicitly male ‘queer’ audience, her stylised suffering 
on screen giving coded expression to their experience as an oppressed 
sexual minority. However, the depiction of her popularity amongst 
female impersonators within a gay male subculture could also be 
interpreted as attributing an element of pastiche to her expression of 
femininity. By contrast, in Mother’s commune at Beulah, Tristessa is 
assumed to represent dominant modes of femininity and her image 
employed in service to Eve’s psychological induction. However, Trist- 
essa is in many ways a peculiar choice, given her apparent disinterest 
in romance, marriage or motherhood; a video tape featuring mothers 
and infants from the animal kingdom which is intended to ‘sublimi- 
nally instil the maternal instinct’” in Eve implicitly compensates for 
this deficit, which only draws attention to the arguably transgressive 
nature of Tristessa’s fiercely defended autonomy. Finally, Tristessa is 
far from the sexually voracious or maternally overbearing female fig- 
ures who are more traditionally depicted as activating unconscious 
anxieties about ‘emasculation’, yet it is she who becomes the target 
of Zero’s irrational hatred. Indeed, the fact that he persecutes her as 
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a presumed ‘dyke’” indicates that he targets her for her perceived 
deviance as a woman, not for her normativity. If the complex and 
contradictory relationship between Tristessa’s screen image and gen- 
der and sexual norms is often overlooked in readings of the novel, the 
relationship between this image — mediated by the technology of film 
and by the dynamics of audience identification and projection — and 
her own gender identification is equally elided. When an apparent dis- 
parity between her screen image and her sexed body is discovered, the 
possibility of continuity between her on-screen and off-screen gender 
identification is rarely considered. Following the forcible exposure of 
Tristessa’s sexed body, Eve abruptly shifts pronouns and pronounces 
her identity a figment of male fantasy in terms which mirror her own 
reconstruction by Mother. Indeed, she attributes Tristessa’s femininity 
to what she now understands as its male authorship: 


That was why he had been the perfect man’s woman! He had made 
himself the shrine of his own desires, had made of himself the only 
woman he could have loved! If a woman is indeed beautiful only in so 
far as she incarnates most completely the secret aspirations of man, no 
wonder Tristessa had been able to become the most beautiful woman 
in the world, an unbegotten woman who made no concessions to 
humanity.” 


For Eve, the self-appointed arbiter of gender identity in the novel, Trist- 
essa’s femininity, while still seductive, is imitative and her gender iden- 
tity illusory: she pronounces her a ‘female impersonator ... forever 
cheated of experience’” and is insistent that while ‘he had been she... . 
she had never been a woman’.” If Evelyn’s punishment takes the form 
of enforced sex reassignment surgery, Tristessa’s punishment begins 
with its refusal. Tristessa seeks treatment from Mother, in the latter’s 
former capacity as a cosmetic surgeon, but, as Mother’s daughter Lilith 
recalls: ‘“Mama told me, he was too much of a woman, already, for the 
good of his sex; and, besides, when she subjected him to the first tests, 
she was struck by what seemed to her the awfully ineradicable quality 
of his maleness.”’”” When Eve’s ‘ineradicable maleness’ is suggested by 
reference to the ‘cock in her head’, which ‘twitches’ at the sight of 
her new body in the mirror, this vision of a male-to-female transsexual 
sexually objectifying her own body arguably echoes Raymond’s depic- 
tion of the transsexual as a man intent on colonising the female body. 
By contrast, Mother’s refusal of Tristessa’s request inaugurates a denial 
of her elective gender identity and a coercive imposition of maleness 
(inflicted not only by Mother but also by Zero and Eve) which persists, 
often in violent form, throughout the novel. Here it is interesting to 
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note that Eve is spared the exposure which Tristessa suffers. While the 
reader is party to her history, Eve is never made vulnerable to the conse- 
quences of public knowledge. So convincing is Eve’s newly sexed body 
in this speculative novel that the question of her capacity to ‘pass’ as a 
woman, even in the absence of a correspondingly gendered subjectivity, 
is effectively suspended. Eve seems to emerge as the more authentic 
transsexual on the basis of her sexed identity alone; her forcible reas- 
signment is privileged over Tristessa’s elective transgender agency. 
Contemporary feminist scholarship on Carter’s novel can be seen 
as reflecting Second Wave concerns in its recurring analysis of Eve as 
a satirical representation of ideological constructions of femininity. 
Linden Peach argues that Evelyn ‘fails to make a distinction between 
transvestism and female masquerade. In other words, he fails to dis- 
tinguish between a man dressed as a woman and a man dressed as a 
woman masquerading as Woman.’” For Aidan Day, Mother ‘recon- 
structs Evelyn as a woman in the same manner as she constructed 
herself: that is, effectively as a reflection of masculine images of the 
female’, and Jean Wyatt goes on to suggest that, as ‘“the perfect 
woman”’, Eve is ‘constructed according to the specifications of male 
desire’.*' Indeed, the motif of the male-to-female transsexual as a ‘cas- 
trated man’? is evoked in more than one reading of Eve: as Wyatt puts 
it, ‘becoming a woman requires, in The Passion of New Eve, a literal 
castration’.*’ This reading is also extended to Tristessa but she is read 
not only as revealing the cultural construction of femininity but also 
as being complicit in the patriarchal construction of femininity — as a 
kind of ‘patriarchal stooge’,** to use Prosser’s words. Roberta Ruben- 
stein writes that when ‘Tristessa’s true biological sex is unmasked... 
Carter exposes the lie at the base of male romantic fantasies of femi- 
ninity’.® Moreover, Merja Makinen claims that ‘Tristessa’s cross- 
dressing is a male appropriation of femininity, not a radical form of 
gender-bending’.** Here, Tristessa is depicted as suffering from a form 
of false consciousness in succumbing to a ‘lie’ of femininity, but as a 
sexed male she is also regarded as an agent of male colonisation of 
female experience in terms which are reminiscent of Raymond’s cri- 
tique. There is no evidence in the narrative of The Passion of New Eve 
that Tristessa derives sexual satisfaction from dressing as a woman 
(as a transvestite might), nor that her ‘cross-dressing’ is temporary 
and provisional (whether for the purposes of pleasure or screen per- 
formance). Nevertheless, a recurring motif in scholarship on this novel 
is the interpretation of the revelation of Tristessa’s sexed body as the 
‘exposure’ of Tristessa as a ‘male cross-dresser’ rather than as a trans- 
gender woman. Christine Britzolakis argues that Tristessa ‘turns out 
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to be a transvestite’,*” and Claire Westall refers to her as ‘the former 
Hollywood starlet exposed as a transvestite’.** Elsewhere Tristessa is 
described as a ‘transvestite’ and a ‘drag queen’,*’ ‘a man masquerad- 
ing in drag’”’ and a ‘drag artist’, and Makinen asserts that ‘Tristessa 
is in fact a male cross-dresser who has no experience whatsoever of 
being a real woman. Not only that, Tristessa has little sexual experi- 
ence of women ...’” Similarly, Rubenstein argues that Tristessa is 
‘unmask[ed] as a transvestite who has successfully disguised his male 
sex throughout ‘his’/her Hollywood career’.”* Moreover, this cate- 
gorisation is made by way of contrast with Eve, whose designation as 
a ‘transsexual’ is grounded in her sexed body rather than her gender 
identity. Rubenstein refers to Eve and Tristessa as ‘the transsexual and 
the transvestite who have inhabited both genders’,”* Johnson remarks 
on a ‘distinction ... between the treatment of the transvestite and 
that of the transsexual” and Westall contrasts ‘Tristessa, the male- 
to-female transvestite, and Eve/lyn, the male-to-female transsexual’.”° 
This widely drawn distinction suggests that despite feminist critiques 
of biological essentialism, Eve’s and Tristessa’s gender identity is ulti- 
mately attributed to their sex: Eve merits the title ‘transsexual’ because 
she has undergone sex reassignment surgery, albeit against her will, 
while Tristessa’s gender identity is denied despite her lived experience 
as a woman. The legacy of Second Wave critiques of male-to-female 
transsexuals has arguably played its part in the genesis of a tendency 
to read male-to-female gender transition in terms of ideological 
complicity with patriarchal constructions of femininity. Indeed, in 
The Passion of New Eve, the suggestion that Eve’s gender identity 
is more authentic than Tristessa’s relies on themes central to Second 
Wave feminist politics: the centrality of rape to women’s oppression 
and the significance of reproductive sexuality for women’s identity. 


‘Immune to rape’: The Passion of Tristessa de St Ange 


When Janice Raymond declared that ‘all transsexuals rape women’s 
bodies’ she was mobilising one of the most powerful and emotive 
metaphors for women’s oppression in Second Wave contexts. Rape 
is repeatedly depicted as a weapon of sexualised violence in The 
Passion of New Eve and the prominence of this motif would seem 
to locate Carter’s 1977 novel firmly within the sexual politics of its 
time. Radical feminist critiques of rape have been central to Second 
Wave frameworks for the analysis of sexuality and violence; as Vikki 
Bell has noted, ‘sexuality has been posited as a, if not the, central site 
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of women’s oppression’.”’ This understanding of sexual violence as 
playing a key role in the induction of women into patriarchal roles is 
both reflected and challenged in Carter’s fiction. In their introduction 
to Rape and Representation, Lynn A. Higgins and Brenda R. Silver 
write that ‘rape and rapability are central to the very construction of 
gender identity’.”* In The Passion of New Eve, Eve suffers ‘marital 
rape[s]””” by Zero so ‘furious’ that she fears ‘I would die of it." 
Moreover, she describes this regime of sexual terror as as ‘savage an 
apprenticeship in womanhood as could have been devised for me’.'”! 
The extent to which the feminist recognition of the reality of sexual 
violence might inadvertently serve to reinforce the construction of 
women as victims has subsequently been the subject of much scru- 
tiny. For example, in her article ‘Toward a New Feminist Theory of 
Rape’, Carine M. Mardorassian foregrounds the ‘need to resist the 
facile opposition between passivity and agency that has motivated 
popular and academic discussions of violence against women’.'” This 
opposition is challenged in Carter’s audacious imagining of female- 
perpetrated rape in The Passion of New Eve, which is symptomatic 
of her complex relationship to emerging feminist orthodoxies. 
Evelyn claims to have been ‘unceremoniously raped’ by Mother 
whilst still biologically male. Where Zero’s penetrating body is an 
‘instrument of torture’’’* for the female Eve, Mother is an agent 
of emasculating humiliation when she ‘grasp[s]’, ‘engulf[s]’ and 
‘expel[s]’!°° Evelyn’s penis. In ‘Sexual and Textual Aggression in The 
Sadeian Woman and The Passion of New Eve’, Makinen suggests 
that such reversals of gendered paradigms of oppression challenge 
‘passive stereotypes that uphold suffering and eroticise victimisa- 
tion’, arguing that The Passion of New Eve, among other texts, 
demonstrates ‘the exhilarating thrill of women’s sexual and textual 
aggression’. The violence exercised by Mother on behalf of the 
community of women at Beulah is certainly provocative; however, 
I want to examine what becomes of the male-to-female transgender 
body in a context where textual violence is waged in terms which 
rely on binary categories of sex. 

Where the ‘rape’ of Evelyn by Mother reverses hierarchies of gen- 
dered power, Tristessa’s ‘rape’ arguably serves to reinforce sexed cat- 
egories of identity. Eve’s conviction that Tristessa ‘had never been a 
woman’'® is little different to Zero’s, whose exposure of Tristessa’s 
biological sex is the impetus for a terrorising ordeal. Here sym- 
bolic violence joins forces with material violence which, much like 
Evelyn’s sex reassignment surgery, seems to have a punitive, corrective 
function: namely, to forcibly inscribe on Tristessa both a biological 
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maleness and a male heterosexuality, the latter constructed as an 
inevitable consequence of the former. In order to compel the con- 
summation of the forced marriage between Eve and Tristessa, Zero 
instructs one of his wives to arouse Tristessa with her mouth. Staring 
in amazement at her own erection, Tristessa falls against Eve’s 
body, to whom she whispers: ‘“I thought . . . I was immune to rape. 
I thought that I had become inviolable, like glass, and could only be 
broken.” In an act which echoes that of Leilah — who ‘tears’? 
an orgasm from the barely conscious Evelyn — Eve now ‘draws 
Tristessa into her, where the latter ejaculates. On one level this scene 
seems to be offered by the text as ‘proof’ of what Mother diagnosed 
as her ‘ineradicable maleness’.'!* This maleness is assumed to reside 
in the fact of her penis, and her arousal and ejaculation are then 
taken as evidence of the restoration of her (male) heterosexuality. 
In this sense Carter’s narrative trajectory and Zero’s homophobic 
mania seem to be fellow travellers. At the same time, however, this 
is an act of specifically transphobic violence in that it is designed 
to violate Tristessa’s integrity as a transgender person. Tristessa is 
coercively inscribed into an identity other than the one with which 
she identifies: her forced sexual intimacy violates her gendered 
identity not because it is with a woman — a same-sex encounter 
would not necessarily negate her gender identity — but because she 
is made to be intimate as a sexed male. For Zero, Tristessa’s rape 
is a punishment for her gender transgression and an attempt to 
enforce a normative role on to her. Uneasily, this text also seems 
to offer this ‘rape’ as a corrective and one which reveals the ‘truth’ 
of sex: namely, that Tristessa cannot be permitted to be a woman. 
Eve — the ‘new’ woman - is complicit in this lesson, becoming once 
more the violator. Eve and Tristessa’s enforced ‘double wedding’! 
is followed by a consensual encounter in the desert in which the 
‘interpenetrating, undifferentiated sex’''* which they experience 
seems to dispense with sexed identity as a determinant of sexual 
identity. However, the motif of the restitution of Tristessa’s male- 
ness through heterosexuality persists: ‘the glass woman I saw 
beneath me smashed under my passion and the splinters scattered 
and recomposed themselves into a man who overwhelmed me.’!”” 
Indeed, an insistence on binary categories serves to contain Eve 
and Tristessa’s union within heteronormative terms when they are 
described as ‘Eve and Adam both, on a mission to repopulate’.''® At 
the end of the novel, Eve remarks that ‘[Lilith] took it for granted 
that I was pregnant’ and Lilith speculates ‘“What if Tristessa made 
you pregnant?”’, proposing that ‘“Your baby will have two fathers 
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and two mothers”’.''” The status of Eve’s pregnancy is not resolved 
at the end of the novel, but the possibility that she may have con- 
ceived serves an important symbolic purpose in distinguishing her 
from Tristessa. Pregnancy, as a narrative device, is often used to 
provide an implicitly redemptive closure, as if the conception of 
a child inevitably vindicates what has gone before. As such, this 
device often disregards the realities of pregnancy, birth and mother- 
hood for women, reducing the pregnant body to a vehicle to carry 
the narrative’s promise of a projected future. In The Passion of 
New Eve, Eve’s possible pregnancy promises to authenticate her 
status as a biological woman, problematically reviving mother- 
hood as the final sanction of ‘true’ femininity. However, it simul- 
taneously acts to affirm Tristessa’s maleness — and by implication 
her heterosexuality — and in doing so invalidates her transgender 
identity. As Michel Foucault has demonstrated in his History of 
Sexuality, reproductive sexuality was the benchmark by which 
the legitimacy of sexual desires and practices was judged in late- 
nineteenth-century sexological discourses. Indeed, Michael Warner 
gives the name ‘reprosexuality’ to the conflation of ‘heterosexu- 
ality, biological reproduction, cultural reproduction, and personal 
identity’, arguing that ‘reprosexuality involves more than repro- 
ducing, more even than compulsory heterosexuality: it involves a 
relation to the self that finds its proper temporality and fulfilment 
in generational transmission’.''’ In this context, Eve’s conception 
is especially charged, and even more so because of the prominence 
given to the theme of fertility in The Passion of New Eve. Evelyn 
is held indirectly accountable for Leilah’s dangerous and damaging 
abortion and his punishment entails his planned impregnation, by 
artificial insemination, with his own sperm — a fate which Eve flees 
and the narrative evades. Zero’s pathological hatred of Tristessa 
is founded on his irrational conviction that she is the cause of his 
infertility. Both Mother’s and Zero’s eugenic ambitions are thwarted 
and yet the fantasy of a post-apocalyptic repopulation is fulfilled in 
Eve when she announces: ‘I myself will soon produce a tribute to 
evolution.’ In this way, the narrative arguably concludes with 
the triumph of what Lee Edelman has described as ‘reproductive 
futurism’'”° in the form of the anticipated birth of Eve’s child. 

It is important to note that Tristessa’s identity in The Passion of 
New Eve is always mediated by Eve’s narrative perspective, one which 
combines dogmatic denunciations of Tristessa’s gender identity with 
a desire which is sometimes tenderly expressed. Indeed, where Eve’s 
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suffering is treated with irreverent humour in the novel, Tristessa 
is often depicted as a figure of pathos and dignity whose ‘passion’ 
evokes the tragic register of martyrdom. In other words, Tristessa is 
not the transsexual phantom of Raymond’s dystopian vision. Indeed, 
Eve is in some ways a parody of Raymond’s conspiratorial theory, 
given that this ‘man-made woman’ is the intended agent of a radical 
feminist plot, rather than the product of patriarchal technology.’”' 
Nevertheless, as this chapter has demonstrated, there remains a per- 
sistent critical tendency to read Tristessa as exemplifying the ‘false 
consciousness’ of femininity, a default position which may be an 
unacknowledged legacy of Second Wave critiques of male-to-female 
transsexuals. In her critical reflection on this legacy, in her 2003 
essay ‘Feminist Solidarity after Queer Theory: The Case of Transgen- 
der’, Cressida J. Heyes observes that the ‘approaches I have criticised 
may say more about non-trans feminists’ failure to interrogate our 
own identities and our comfort with our own gender, than they do 
about the realities of trans communities or political movements’. 
The ‘disparaging’!”’ tradition of feminist attitudes to transgender 
people is similarly examined in Patricia Elliot’s 2010 book Debates 
in Transgender, Queer, and Feminist Theory, where she suggests that 


Transsexuals pose a challenge, intentionally or not, to mainstream 
feminist conceptions of sex as a stable and immutable basis of gender, 
a challenge which raises questions about the presumed ‘authenticity’ 
of identity and about the inclusiveness of feminist politics.'** 


There is a long tradition of questioning the very category of ‘woman’ 
within feminist theory, from Denise Riley’s ‘Am I That Name?’ 
Feminism and the Category of ‘Women’ in History (1988) onwards. 
Indeed, this questioning was foundational for Judith Butler’s Gender 
Trouble, in which she called for a ‘new form of feminist politics’, which 
would not only ‘contest the very reifications of gender and identity’ but 
also ‘take the variable construction of identity as both a methodologi- 
cal and normative prerequisite, if not a political goal’.'” By revisiting 
the doubling of an involuntary male-to-female transsexual with an 
elective transgender woman in a novel which has come to be seen as 
a feminist classic in traditions of women’s writing and feminist liter- 
ary criticism, this chapter has sought to embrace the challenge which 
Elliot describes, a challenge which entails acknowledging and address- 
ing the more troubling legacies of the Second Wave era in order to 
forge renewed forms of feminist cultural politics. 
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Chapter 3 


Playing the Breeches Part: Feminist 
Appropriations, Biographical 
Fictions and Colonial Contexts in 
Patricia Duncker’s James Miranda 


Barry (1999) 


In a founding essay on transgender life narratives in contemporary 
fiction and film, ‘Telling Tales: Brandon Teena, Billy Tipton, and Trans- 
gender Biography’, Jack Halberstam demonstrates why this genre of 
representation has proved so fraught and contested. Examining how 
the lives of transgender subjects have been ‘dismantled and reassem- 
bled through a series of biographical inquiries’, Halberstam proposes 
that transgender biography can be understood as ‘a sometimes violent, 
often imprecise project, one which seeks to brutally erase the carefully 
managed details of the life of a passing person and which recasts the 
act of passing as deception, dishonesty, and fraud’.' The eponymous 
protagonist of Patricia Duncker’s 1999 novel James Miranda Barry 
was subject to a form of posthumous ‘exposure’ which can be seen 
as characteristic of the ways in which potentially transgender lives 
have been depicted in biographical narrative and historical fiction. 
Historical records indicate that Barry (c. 1799-1865) lived much of 
his youth and all of his adult life as a man, from his enrolment as a 
medical student at the University of Edinburgh in 1809, through a 
notable colonial career as a military surgeon, to his death in London. 
However, Barry’s public memory was irrevocably changed when 
reports that his body had been discovered on his deathbed to be female 
were published in the Irish and British press. Barry’s life presents a 
range of narrative possibilities for the historian, biographer or novelist 
engaged in the project of imagining his experience of his sexed, gen- 
dered or sexual identity and its impact on both his personal and his 
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professional identity. However, the narrative most commonly adopted 
in historical reconstructions of Barry’s life is one which depicts him 
as a woman cross-dressing as a man. This motif is evident in histori- 
cal biographies including Isobel Rae’s The Strange Story of Dr James 
Barry: Army Surgeon, Inspector-General of Hospitals, Discovered on 
Death to Be a Woman (1958) and June Rose’s The Perfect Gentleman: 
The Remarkable Life of Dr. James Miranda Barry, the Woman Who 
Served as an Officer in the British Army from 1813 to 1859 (1977) 
and in cultural histories such as Julie Wheelwright’s Amazons and 
Military Maids: Women Who Dressed as Men in Pursuit of Life, 
Liberty and Happiness (1989). These works can be considered revi- 
sionary histories which seek to claim Barry for a history of women. In 
doing so they contest the ‘deception, dishonesty, and fraud’ often attrib- 
uted to transgender lives, but achieve this by substituting an emanci- 
patory or subversive intent grounded in an identity position in which 
gender is determined by sex. By contrast, Duncker’s James Miranda 
Barry departs significantly from established narratives by refusing to 
define Barry’s sexed or gender identity in categorical terms. Indeed, 
despite the extensive opportunities for personal revelation offered by 
its partial use of the first-person narrative form, the novel declines 
to resolve questions to do with Barry’s gender identification. Jana 
Funke applauds what she interprets as Duncker’s principled refusal 
to retrospectively impose binary categories of sexed or gendered iden- 
tity on to this historical figure. Acknowledging that the novel may 
have ‘disappoint[ed] some feminist readers’, Funke argues that its 
‘supposed shortcoming — its failure to provide insight into Barry’s inner 
life as a woman - can also be read as one of the text’s main achieve- 
ments’.’ This chapter will explore questions of authorship and agency 
in the writing of historical transgender lives, with a focus on Duncker’s 
novel and its biographical intertexts. Firstly, it will argue that while 
a feminist narrative of subversive gender crossing is implicitly com- 
plicated by Duncker’s depiction of James Miranda Barry, this motif 
nevertheless emerges in displaced form through the lives of female 
characters whose aspirations to greater liberty are acted out vicari- 
ously through Barry: namely, his mother, Mary Ann, and his childhood 
sweetheart and lifelong love, the fictional Alice Jones. Secondly, it will 
question the exclusive attention given to gender as the primary cat- 
egory of identity in historical and fictional reconstructions of Barry’s 
life through a specific focus on the colonial contexts in which his life 
story unfolds. It will examine the uses to which the theatre of empire 
is put in accounts of Barry’s life, investigating the relationship between 
gender norms and racialised hierarchies in historical conditions where 
the latter is arguably privileged over the former. 


Playing the Breeches Part 89 
‘A Mystery Still’: The Afterlives of James Miranda Barry 


In an important intervention in transgender historiography, David 
J. Getsy has argued for the importance of ‘making visible, bringing 
into experience, or knowing genders as mutable, successive, and mul- 
tiple’.* For Getsy, a recognition of what he terms ‘transgender capac- 
ity’ is essential to the historical project of acknowledging ‘all of the 
ways in which self-determined and successive genders, identities, and 
bodily morphologies have always been present throughout history as 
possibilities and actualities’.° Similarly, K. J. Rawson has argued that, 
in the absence of documented life narratives, historical traces of trans- 
gender lives may nevertheless be ‘glimpse[d]’* through careful reading 
of a range of archival sources. Details of the public and professional 
life of James Miranda Barry — a colonial military surgeon of Irish heri- 
tage and Scottish education — are not lost to history; his professional 
service and social standing in settler communities in South Africa, 
the West Indies and Canada are indeed ‘glimpsed’ in both public 
and private records of the period. However, these historical accounts 
were overwritten in the years following his death in London in 1865 
when press reports of disputed revelations about his sex prompted 
the production and publication of ‘new’ private and public memories 
which retrospectively rewrote his previously accepted gender identity 
in changed terms. The passage of Barry’s life into fiction — and more- 
over into romantic and sensational speculation at increasing remove 
from the known facts of his life — seems to have been rapid and long 
lasting. In 1867, two years after his death, Barry appeared in Charles 
Dickens’s popular periodical publication All the Year Round in an 
anecdotal story entitled ‘A Mystery Still’. Depicted as ‘frail in body, 
unique in appearance and eccentric in manner’,’ Barry is remembered 
for his ‘queer ways and irritable temper’ which, somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, ‘rather increased than diminished his prestige’. The anonymous 
author contributes to the speculation about a mysterious period of 
absence without leave taken by Barry from his posting at the Cape in 
1829 by reproducing the legend that he had undertaken the arduous 
journey to England for a haircut, a story which reflects the posthu- 
mous perception of Barry as an idiosyncratic dandy.’ Barry’s painted 
portrait was encountered by Mark Twain during his travels in the 
Southern Cape and recalled in his 1897 travel memoir Following the 
Equator: A Journey around the World. The portrait in question was 
commissioned by James Barry Munnik, the child Barry delivered in 
1820 in what is thought to have been the first successful caesarean 
section; the family expressed their gratitude to Barry by naming all 
of their first-born males in his honour. Twain reproduces the popular 
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legend of the former medical inspector as a ‘wild young fellow’ guilty 
of ‘various kinds of misbehaviour’ but peculiarly immune to punish- 
ment, an ‘imposing and uncanny wonder to the town’, a ‘marvel’ and 
a ‘puzzle’.'° Twain’s unfounded assertion that Barry was the ‘daughter 
of a great English house’ who had ‘disgraced herself with her people’ 
and sought a ‘new start in the world’! is symptomatic of the emer- 
gence of more sensational narratives of sexual and moral scandal, 
including Ebenezer Rogers’s 1881 three-volume novel A Modern 
Sphinx. Barry was sufficiently well remembered in the Cape to feature 
in caricature form in a 1910 pageant marking the Union between the 
four provinces” — an appearance which inspired one eyewitness, Olga 
Racster, to co-author with Jessica Groves a new romantic novel based 
on Barry’s life, entitled Dr James Barry: Her Secret Story, published 
in 1932. 

While neither forgotten nor undocumented, by this point in the 
early twentieth century the life of a reforming medical professional 
had been posthumously rewritten. James Miranda Barry’s life had 
passed from the annals of public biography, via the storytelling chan- 
nels of anecdote, legend and speculation, into the realms of roman- 
tic and popular fiction. Barry has subsequently been the subject of a 
number of historical biographies (including Rae’s The Strange Story of 
Dr James Barry, Rose’s The Perfect Gentleman and Rachel Holmes’s 
The Secret Life of Dr James Barry, 2002), as well as Duncker’s histori- 
cal fiction. Indeed, Isobel Rae’s and June Rose’s historical biographies 
can be considered ‘corrective’ interventions which seek to remedy the 
falsifications of Barry’s life in fictional accounts through reference to 
newly assembled historical evidence. In her 1958 book Rae articulates 
clearly the transformation which she expects her research to effect in 
popular perceptions of Barry’s life: 


The temperamental, hysterical girl of high degree, who joined the 
Army Medical Service for love of an army surgeon, and who was 
protected in all her escapades by powerful, but unknown, authorities 
in high places, becomes instead the brilliant student, the dedicated 
doctor, the dauntless reformer of abuses; a different, but no less inter- 
esting character." 


Writing in the post-war decades, which saw the memory of women’s 
service in the war effort subsumed under a socially conservative direc- 
tive to reinstate the home and family as women’s appropriate sphere, 
Rae claims Barry as an unacknowledged pioneer in the history of 
women’s professional emancipation. Rose’s 1977 biography shares 
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in this project of revisionary historiography and underlines the point 
with dramatic irony by opening in the year of Barry’s death: 


It was 1865 — the year the ‘first? woman doctor in Great Britain, 
Elizabeth Garret Anderson, graduated. And yet another woman — 
James Barry — had already served with distinction as physician and 
surgeon for forty-six years in the British Army.’* 


Writing in the context of the Second Wave of the women’s move- 
ment, with its political campaigns for workplace equality, its histori- 
cal reconstruction of women’s history and its ideological critique of 
‘woman’ as a category of oppression, Rose depicts Barry as a signifi- 
cant predecessor who proved that, ‘given the opportunity, a woman 
could become the intellectual equal of a man’. While neither biog- 
rapher adopts explicitly feminist methodologies or frameworks of 
analysis — Rae depicts an act of loyalty to the Governor of the Cape 
as a ‘feminine action’’® and Rose assumes that Barry ‘almost certainly 

. must have sometimes longed to be a private person, a woman 
able to express her femininity’'’ — both reclaim Barry for a history of 
women. The assumption that Barry ‘exchanged skirts for breeches’'® 
in order to realise his ambition to enter the medical profession is one 
which is cited in Holmes’s more recent biography, where she sug- 
gests ‘the bondage and trappings of petticoats’ were exchanged for 
‘education, the self-sufficiency of a profession, and liberty of mind’.”” 
In her influential study Vested Interests: Cross-Dressing and Cultural 
Anxiety (1992), Marjorie Garber places Barry in the company of 
‘dozens, probably hundreds, of such stories of lifelong cross-dressers 
whose “true” gender identities were disclosed only after death’.”° 
Julie Wheelwright similarly attributes this mode of gender expres- 
sion to a strategic motivation in her cultural history of women’s 
military gender crossing, Amazons and Military Maids, describing 
Barry as ‘a woman who cross-dressed to graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh’s medical school in 1812’.°' While the dramatic 
impact of Rae’s, Rose’s and Holmes’s biographical narratives is pre- 
mised on the exceptional nature of Barry’s life, Wheelwright incorpo- 
rates his life story into a much larger historical narrative, mobilising 
a feminist narrative of female-to-male gender crossing as subversive 
and empowering. As Wheelwright explains, women’s historic gender 
crossing has been understood as a means to ‘gain access to male 
social privileges, to escape poverty by entering a male occupation, 
to travel safely or to avoid an arranged marriage’. The progres- 
sive counter-narratives constructed by Rae and Rose — which have 
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significantly influenced subsequent reconstructions of Barry’s life — 
seek to reinstate some dignity, credibility and historical accuracy 
to a life arguably travestied and trivialised in popular memory and 
fiction. They successfully restore Barry to visibility in public life but 
not as the man who served with fellow officers and socialised with 
their wives and families, but as a woman. The possibility of a trans- 
gender life is obscured by the emancipatory feminist narrative of a 
gender-crossing woman. In this way, Rae’s and Rose’s biographies 
are symptomatic of one of the dominant twentieth-century strate- 
gies for reading the lives of transgender people thought to have been 
assigned female at birth. While Barry is exonerated of accusations 
of ‘deception, dishonesty, and fraud’ through reference to a noble 
and progressive motivation, his life as a man is retrospectively ‘dis- 
mantled’ and ‘reassembled’”’ as the life of a masquerading woman. 

In her 2005 book The Woman’s Historical Novel, Diana Wallace 
notes that the cross-dressed heroine has been a recurring motif in 
women’s historical fiction: 


The motif of masquerade, especially of a girl dressing in a boy’s cloth- 
ing, is a recurring one in women’s historical novels and it connects in an 
especially suggestive way to feminist theories of gendered subjectivity as 
socially, culturally and, above all, historically constructed.” 


In James Miranda Barry, Duncker’s use of the first-person narrative 
grants the reader unique imaginative access to Barry’s interiority. 
However, it is notable that this access is not employed to disclose 
the kind of strategic motivation which classic feminist readings of 
gender crossing imagine. In refusing to deliver such an ‘explanation’ 
Duncker can be understood as departing from some of the dominant 
conventions of narrative representations of gender crossing, which 
depict it as a mystery to be solved or an aberration to be explained. 
In this way, Duncker’s novel resists a reductive reading of Barry’s life 
and in some ways preserves — rather than forecloses — its narrative 
possibilities. However, what is just as striking in Duncker’s narra- 
tive is its treatment of authorship and agency: namely, the way in 
which Barry’s gender identity is authored by others to the effect that 
his gender expression is emptied of personal agency. The following 
two sections will explore Duncker’s treatment of two key motifs in 
biographical accounts of Barry’s life: the purported role of powerful 
male patrons in enabling his life as a man and the contribution of 
a working-class woman in originating the legend of his concealed 
sexed identity. In both cases Duncker introduces a powerful female 
character as a source of dramatic agency, a strategy which has two 
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principal effects: reviving feminist narratives of gender crossing in 
displaced form while simultaneously depriving Barry of agency in 
relation to his own gender identity. 


Being a Boy Forever: Rewriting Childhood in 
James Miranda Barry 


Barry’s early childhood until his enrolment at Edinburgh University 
in 1809 remains beyond the historical record. Born in an era pre- 
dating the civil registration of births (1837 in England and 1864 in 
Ireland), Barry’s date of birth is itself contested, with Rae and Rose 
opting for 1799 but Holmes locating it between 1790 and 1795. In 
a formal letter to General Francisco de Miranda written as a student 
in 1810, Barry refers to James Barry as his uncle, to a ‘Mrs Bulkley’ 
(generally thought to be his mother) as an aunt and to himself as 
a ‘nephew’.** In her 1977 biography Rose provides some further 
family context, in the form of Mrs Bulkley’s journey from Cork, on 
the south west coast of Ireland, to London to seek support from 
her artist brother for herself and her two daughters, fifteen-year-old 
Margaret and an unnamed younger child. In 2002 Holmes further 
elaborates on Mrs Bulkley’s plight, explaining that she and her hus- 
band had been made destitute as a consequence of their efforts to 
free their eldest son from his debts. Remaining close to their his- 
torical sources, Barry’s biographers do not attempt to imagine his 
unrecorded childhood in Ireland and England. By contrast — and in 
a bold departure made possible by the licence of historical fiction — 
Duncker places very considerable emphasis on Barry’s childhood. In 
her 1999 novel Barry is the only child of Mary Ann, a widow who is 
the long-term lover of the General as well as an artist’s model (and 
possible lover) to her brother James Barry and recipient of the hospi- 
tality of David Steuart Erskine, the Earl of Buchan. Erskine’s home is 
relocated in Duncker’s novel from Dryburgh in the Scottish Borders 
to Shropshire, where it plays host to radical political sympathies, 
unorthodox sexual arrangements and eccentric personalities. In this 
liberal and permissive atmosphere Barry and his mother enjoy class 
privileges through association with their wealthy patrons. Pivotal 
scenes in Barry’s childhood take place in Erskine’s residence, a loca- 
tion in which key characters can plausibly be gathered and a milieu 
in which gender norms are suspended without penalty. It is here that 
Barry benefits from a classical education of the kind usually reserved 
for boys; privately tutored by Francisco in his extensive library, he 
learns Italian, French and Latin, studies mathematics, history and 
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botany, and reads Rousseau, Voltaire and Milton. Indeed, there is 
a marked degree of indeterminacy in how Barry’s sex and gender 
are both perceived by others and experienced by himself during his 
sojourns at Erskine’s residence. First introduced to the household as 
an infant, when Barry returns to Erskine’s country house as an older 
child he habitually wears a ‘vest and short trousers’ and his own 
mother refers to him as ‘he’ on occasion, if not consistently. The 
mistress of the houses observes that ‘““ You’ve grown into something 
quite different from what I expected”’** but there is no sense of cen- 
sure or disapproval in her comment. Barry’s own sense of gender 
identity seems principally informed by a desire to continue to enjoy 
his current freedoms and an understanding that this liberty would 
be curtailed should he become a woman in adulthood. When one of 
Erskine’s servants reminisces about hearing ‘the most famous cas- 
trati of his age” (presumably the eighteenth-century singer Farinelli, 
reputed to have cured King Philip V of Spain of melancholy), Barry 
articulates a revealing identification: 


He explained to me in great detail what a castrato was. It sounded 
wonderful. You were specially chosen, then you remained a boy forever 
with a voice borrowed from God and became famous, fat and rich. 
You never turned into a woman, nor did you die in childbirth.*” 


The idea that a castrato — a person defined by the surgical removal 
of some of the signifiers of the male sex — could evade ‘turning into a 
woman’ suggests that a causal relationship between sex and gender is 
not fixed in this child’s mind. Moreover, gendered identity for adult 
women is equated with reproductive sexuality and hence ‘remain|ing] a 
boy forever”! seems to be posited as a means of escaping its sometimes 
fatal consequences. The analogy with the castrato suggestively implies 
a desire for a social masculinity which is not defined by sex. Elsewhere, 
the child Barry smarts when his gender is misread but struggles to find 
the language to express his sense of self in his own terms. In his first 
encounter with Alice Jones, a young kitchen maid in Erskine’s house- 
hold, she gives uninhibited voice to the speculation which attends his 
paternity by asking if he is James Barry’s ‘natural son’. 

I flushed bright red with embarrassment and shouted, ‘It’s not true. 

My father’s dead. He died before you or I were born. And now we 

live with the General and I’m not a son.’ 

I hesitated. I had never been dressed as daughters usually were 
and was therefore swaying in limbo between the safe worlds of either 
sweet ribbons or breeches.” 
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Barry passionately rejects the social slight implied by not only illegiti- 
macy but illegitimacy born of incest, a subject he has already sought 
reassurance on from his mother. However, his discomfort with the 
denomination ‘son’, and admission that he is not dressed as most 
daughters are, is a more qualified negotiation of gendered address: 
‘son’ and ‘daughter’ are relational terms which privilege the binary 
identity designated at birth, but a person might be born a daughter 
and grow up to be a man. Barry’s desire to be ‘a boy forever’ and his 
recognition that he is not a son suggest a sense of being at odds with 
gender norms which is later confirmed by his assertion that ‘I felt 
myself to be outside every system’.** Duncker’s depiction of Barry’s 
desire to be ‘a boy forever’ powerfully suggests that his social iden- 
tity as a man in adulthood might be understood to be an expression 
of his own gender identification, rather than a strategic subterfuge as 
implied by feminist narratives of women’s gender crossing. However, 
this potential narrative of transgender agency is quickly overtaken 
by competing narratives of ‘authorship’ which attribute the origins 
of his gender identity to other agents. 

A recurring theme in speculative and anecdotal accounts of Barry’s 
life, including those published by Dickens and Twain, is the imagined 
role of unidentified but powerful patrons in his professional career. 
Both Dickens and Twain contribute to the popular deduction that 
a public figure without the advantage of birth or name must have 
enjoyed the patronage and protection of interested parties, espe- 
cially given his widely recorded conflicts with military and colonial 
authority. This theme is taken up by Barry’s earliest biographers who 
transform the suspicion of a hidden and perhaps undeserved influ- 
ence into a kind of enlightened conspiracy. When Barry submitted his 
thesis to the University of Edinburgh in 1812 it bore a dedication to 
General Francisco de Miranda (1750-1816), an exiled Venezuelan 
revolutionary, and David Steuart Erskine, 11th Earl of Buchan 
(1742-1829), a Scottish antiquarian and political reformer. Both 
were in turn patrons of James Barry (1742-1806), the Irish neoclas- 
sical and proto-Romantic painter who was Barry’s maternal uncle. 
Rae identifies James Barry and Francisco as advocates of women’s 
education, who 


held strong views not only on the value of education, but on the 
value of female education, the artist being sufficiently advanced to 
be a follower of Mary Wollstonecraft and to express the belief that 
women should be the ‘well instructed companions and confidential 


associates of man’.°° 
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Rose attributes similar sentiments to Erskine, who is quoted as 
observing that ‘“[t]he men of Europe have crushed the heads of 
women in their infancy and then laugh at them because their brains 
are not so well ordered as they desire”’.*° Indeed, Rose asserts that 
Erskine and Francisco’s support for James Barry extended to his 
sister’s child: ‘They had decided that Mary Anne Bulkley’s younger 
daughter, whose outstanding intellectual abilities were by now obvi- 
ous, should have an education worthy of her.” Rose depicts James 
Barry and Francisco acting in concert with their associate, Dr Fryer, 
but Duncker — and Holmes after her — incorporates James Barry him- 
self into the conspiratorial trio. Indeed, Holmes attributes not only 
his name — James Miranda Barry — but a campaigning vocation for 
enlightened reform to his triple paternity: ‘Fostered by a romantic 
painter, a progressive aristocrat, and a revolutionary, James Barry 
was cultivated into a radical tradition.” 

Duncker’s novel seems to follow Rae’s and Rose’s lead in its depic- 
tion of Barry’s gender identity as the outcome of a progressive plot, of 
which Barry is the intended beneficiary. At the climax of Part One of 
James Miranda Barry, the child Barry is taken late at night to the heart 
of an ornamental maze which appends Erskine’s family home where 
he and his mother are guests; here he finds a ‘triumvirate of cigars” — 
namely, James Barry, Erskine and Francisco — looking ‘very powerful 
and very drunk’.*’ Barry’s gender identity is quite explicitly authored 
by these three men in an action in which progressive philanthropy and 
personal hubris are uneasily combined; their agency is stamped in his 
new name as he is conscripted into their gender: 


‘From now on you're going to be a boy. And then a man. Your uncle 
and I are giving you our names. And David’s volunteered to be your 
patron and your guardian.’ 

David Erskine laughed hoarsely. It was a wonderful idea. A trick, 
a masquerade. A joke against the world. ... 

‘Welcome aboard, James Miranda Barry. You’d be wasted as a 
woman. Join the men.’ Then they all laughed.“ 


This scenario would seem to sit rather uneasily within a feminist 
narrative of women’s gender crossing; while the plot is hatched in 
defiance of conventions which deny women access to education and 
the professions, it is nevertheless enabled by male social and eco- 
nomic privilege. However, in Duncker’s narrative a plot revelation 
later identifies Barry’s mother, Mary Ann, as the originator of the 
conspiracy, employing her influence over the men in her life to engi- 
neer a radical change in her child’s fortunes. After Mary Ann’s death 
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Francisco reveals her role to the adult Barry: ‘“She was the source 
of the plot, soldier. It was her idea. She was the woman who held all 
the cards and the dice. She set the rules of the game. It was a game 
worth playing, don’t you think so soldier?”’** In this way, female 
agency is restored, but Barry is revealed as the vehicle through which 
Mary Ann vicariously realises her own thwarted aspirations. The 
experience which has motivated Mary Ann’s pivotal intervention in 
her child’s gender identity is revealed in two ways: firstly, in coded 
form through the symbolic content of her brother’s canvases, whose 
meaning is intuited but incompletely understood by Barry as a child, 
and secondly, after her death through the testimonies of her lover, 
Francisco, and her confidante, Louisa Erskine, Lord Buchan’s sister. 

As a child, Barry’s perception of the gendered role which he seeks 
to escape is significantly shaped by his uncle and namesake James 
Barry, whose art is characterised by a preoccupation with culturally 
legitimated scenes of sexualised violence and whose intimate rela- 
tionship with his sister, Barry’s mother, has sinister undercurrents. 
The historical James Barry has been seen as an important precursor 
of Romanticism, not least in his rejection of patronage in favour of 
individual artistic freedom. However, while not artistically bound 
to the influence of a single patron he was nevertheless reliant on the 
support of advocates and friends. In Duncker’s novel, Erskine’s home 
serves as a gallery in which his work is exhibited and provides space 
for the studio in which it is produced. Barry’s encounter with these 
canvases as a child seems to play a formative role in shaping his per- 
ception of the relationship between the sexes. The appearance of his 
mother’s face in his uncle’s paintings could be attributed to Barry’s 
obsessive childhood love for his mother. However, it becomes clear 
that this presence has its origins in a relationship of ambiguous and 
disturbing sexuality; the implications of these symbolic narratives 
begin to reveal themselves, and the canvases that provide the back- 
drop to an apparently idyllic childhood of liberty and indulgence 
start to tell a different story. That story centres on Mary Ann and her 
position as the possible object of a complex economy of male favour, 
sexual access and economic support. Her role as her brother’s model 
symbolises the ambiguities of agency at work in her position: an eco- 
nomic dependant whose only currency is her sexuality, she is enlisted 
to serve the fantasies of heterosexual men in such a way as to appear 
complicit in her own exploitation. 

The mythology, literature and art of ancient Greece and Rome has 
played a pivotal role in shaping Western perceptions of the idea of 
changing sex or crossing gender, from Hermaphroditus to Tiresias. 
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However, these narratives of desire, enchantment and metamor- 
phosis are not the subject of James Barry’s canvases, which seem 
more concerned with epic motifs to do with the role of power, vio- 
lence and sexuality in the founding of civilisations. Barry’s Jupiter 
Beguiled by Juno on Mount Ida (1790-9) appears on the staircase of 
Erskine’s country home in Duncker’s novel where the sheer scale of 
these ‘giants on Olympus’ terrifies the three-year-old Barry, who sees 
Francisco and his mother embodied in ‘two solid masses of pink and 
gold’ and transformed into ‘monsters’. When Barry requests the 
story of the ‘picture on the staircase’,** his mother’s lover Francisco 
attempts to mitigate the horror of the scene it portrays by depict- 
ing Juno as the seducer of Jupiter, ‘playing a very clever game’*’ in 
order to achieve a political and military end to a conflict triggered 
by the abduction of Helen of Troy. However, Francisco initially mis- 
takes Barry’s request as a reference to another painting and informs 
him: ‘“You’re not old enough for The Rape of Lucrece.”’*® The con- 
tent of this narrative is more typical of Barry’s canvases than the 
story of triumphant female cunning which Francisco seeks to tell. 
Indeed, when a young Barry pays an uninvited visit to his uncle’s 
studio he is engaged in a painting of the rape of the Sabine women, 
a topic which seems symptomatic of his uncle’s view of the fate of 
women. The seizure of the Sabine women by the founding fathers 
of Rome establishes the violent assertion of men’s sexual access to 
women as an enabling myth for the history of Rome. Indeed, when 
asked by Barry to explain what rape is, he replies: ‘“All societies are 
based on the seizure, slaughter and slavery of women, child. You 
ask your mother.”’*” Returning to this theme, he claims: ‘“I made 
her what she is, child. But I never made her a whore. She did that all 
by herself.”’** James Barry’s vicious words position Mary Ann both 
as a victim of sexual objectification and violence and as a morally 
culpable woman complicit in her own exploitation. The possibility 
that Mary Ann might exercise control over her own reproductive 
sexuality is imagined by James Barry in terms which could only be 
deeply hurtful to his child audience: ‘“ Always finds a way out, your 
mother does. Surprised she got caught pregnant with you, really. Or 
that she didn’t put paid to you with pointed twigs or by swallowing 
cockroaches.”””” The force of James Barry’s words and the sexualised 
nature of his language suggest an attitude of propriety to his sister’s 
body. Indeed, his possessive impulse towards Mary Ann is expressed 
in open rivalry with his sister’s child, whom he declares a ‘“jealous 
little bastard”’,°° boxing his ears and holding him by his belt over 
an open fire. Barry’s identification of his mother and Francisco in 
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his uncle’s canvases seems prompted by a child’s intuition that there 
is a connection between the apparent struggle he had inadvertently 
witnessed as an infant in a scene of sexual intimacy between them 
(‘I love her. And he is killing her”) and his uncle’s depiction of het- 
erosexual desire as a battle for power. However, the revelation that 
his mother has served as a life model for her brother’s art — and that 
she continues to do so — serves to suggest an unsettling proximity 
between life and art: ‘Then, unclothed, but perfectly at ease, as grace- 
ful as if she were entering a ballroom, the woman walked across 
the floor and stood beside James Barry. .. . It was my mother.” By 
the time the older Barry recalls his uncle’s rendering of the myth of 
Vertumnus and Pomona, in which a ‘seduction’ achieved through 
dissimulation can be read as an act of sexual violence, the relation- 
ship between the women depicted in his uncle’s art and his mother’s 
experiences has become firmly forged: ‘I remember the woman’s 
face, my mother’s face, open-mouthed in fear, confronting the satyr’s 
treacherous, leering grin.’™® The ‘classical rapes’** with which James 
Barry seems so preoccupied implicitly posit women’s experiences of 
male violence and sexual exploitation as the driving force behind a 
narrative of gender crossing in which a mother’s desire for freedom 
is acted out vicariously through her child. 

The passion with which Mary Ann expresses her aversion to the 
prospect of marriage as her child’s fate combines with other narra- 
tive hints to suggest that this conviction may be rooted in personal 
experience: ‘Mrs Booth said that there were only two authorities to 
whom women were accountable: God and their husbands. I repeated 
this. My beloved exploded. “You must never marry! Never! I forbid 
it.” It is only after Mary Ann’s death that the deep feeling underly- 
ing this injunction is explained, when Barry seeks out his mother’s 
lover, General Francisco de Miranda, and her friend Louisa Erskine 
(Lord Buchan’s sister) in an attempt to reconcile himself with a once 
beloved mother from whose memory he has become estranged. 
Louisa is depicted as an accomplice and ally in Mary Ann’s ambi- 
tions for her child, moving with Barry and his mother to Edinburgh 
when he takes up his place at medical school. It is Louisa who reveals 
that Mary Ann’s husband was a ‘drunken’ and ‘abusive’ man who 
‘wanted her to be his private possession’.°° The theme of women 
as men’s property is echoed in Mary Ann’s own words, as recalled 
by Francisco after her death. Mary Ann and Francisco spend their 
final years together in the West Indies, where their residence is within 
sight of the trading blocks of a slave port. This prompts Mary Ann 
to draw a provocative analogy, as recounted by Francisco: ‘“I could 
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not imagine being owned ... when I said as much to Mary Ann 
she declared that women’s bodies are always for sale, to the high- 
est bidder. But that only harlots manage to keep the cash.” When 
Francisco discloses Mary Ann’s motives to Barry after her death it 
becomes clear that his mother was compelled by a desire to remove 
her child from the market of sexual exchange to which she felt 
herself captive: 


“I was always a man’s possession. Even yours. Thats why I asked 
you [Francisco] to do it. You were the three men I had every right to 
command. I asked you to give my child the life I never had. My child 
has a position in the world. She will be respected, remembered. 
My child will have the freedom I never enjoyed.”’* 


However, Louisa’s insistence on Mary Ann’s role as the instigator of 
the plot ostensibly undertaken by the ‘triumvirate of cigars’ uneasily 
implies that the child Barry has himself become incorporated into a 
kind of sexual economy of favour and patronage, in which he figures 
as a symbolic substitute for his mother’s sexualised body: 


‘She loved two men, James. My brother and Francisco de Miranda. 
But they all loved you. David’s opinions of the education of women 
were very advanced for the times. It’s true that he had always wanted 
a son. But he didn’t want you to be wasted. So they decided to share 
you too, as they shared Mary Ann, and to invest in you together.” 


In Duncker’s novel, the revelation that a woman Barry loves has 
served as model — and possibly more — for his predatory uncle occurs 
not once but twice. Like Mary Ann before her, Barry’s childhood sweet- 
heart, Alice Jones, is discovered in James Barry’s canvases. However, 
where Mary Ann seems symbolically and materially trapped in bale- 
ful narratives of women’s sexual exploitation, Alice’s access to James 
Barry’s studio serves to launch her path towards fame and success as a 
professional performer on the popular stage. In Duncker’s novel Alice’s 
life and art emulate a comic dramatic structure, in which a low-born 
heroine defies social disadvantage through wit and cunning to achieve 
wealth and fame. Alice, like Mary Ann, is deeply invested in Barry’s 
gender transformation and in these two characters the feminist nar- 
rative of women’s gender crossing is not only displaced but doubled. 
If Mary Ann’s tragic narrative testifies to the sexual oppression and 
individual alienation which women have historically struggled to 
escape, Alice’s represents the comic triumph of subversive defiance over 
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gender and class hierarchies. Both women appropriate the narrative 
of James Miranda Barry’s life but in different ways. If Mary Ann pro- 
vides the motive to animate an enlightened conspiracy of powerful men 
then Alice provides the meaning to make sense of Barry’s experience. 
However, as a consequence Barry himself is reduced to a vehicle for 
the desires of others, his gender identity not an expression of his own 
agency but a channel through which other women’s narratives can be 
acted out. 


Playing the Breeches Part: Posthumous Performances 


Biographical accounts of James Miranda Barry’s life routinely attri- 
bute the ‘truth’ of his sex to a posthumous revelation. However, 
the source of this disclosure was not a figure of medical authority. 
Indeed, no post-mortem was undertaken following Barry’s death and 
hence no medical record exists testifying to his sexed identity. Rather 
it is the reported eyewitness testimony of a female domestic servant, 
engaged in the act of preparing Barry’s corpse for burial, which 
forms the basis of this retrospective reversal of his gender identity. 
Her evidence was recorded in writing by Staff Surgeon Major D. R. 
McKinnon, who had originally signed the death certificate as male, 
and her statement is cited by Rae, Rose and Holmes in their respec- 
tive biographies: 


‘She then said that she had examined the body and it was a perfect 
female and farther that there were marks of her having had a child 
when very young. I then enquired how you have formed this conclu- 
sion? The woman pointing to the lower part of her stomach, said, 
“From marks here, I am a married woman, and the mother of nine 
children. I ought to know.”’”° 


In her later biography Rose identifies the servant as an Irishwoman, 
Sophia Bishop, and Holmes puts her testimony in the context of the 
working woman’s pursuit of an unpaid fee. The role of a migrant 
working-class woman in ‘authoring’ James Miranda Barry’s sex tes- 
tifies to an era in which the vernacular knowledge and expertise of 
mature women in relation to the female body had yet to be overruled. 
Barry’s biographers have been intrigued by evidence that he studied 
dissection and midwifery at Edinburgh (the latter under Dr James 
Hamilton, an advocate of female midwives), practices which were not 
formally examined and whose status in legitimate medical practice 
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and education was not yet assured. Indeed, Holmes observes that the 
mid eighteenth century saw the emergence of the ‘man-midwife’ and 
the beginnings of a ‘fight for territorial rights over the reproductive 
female anatomy [which] became one of the longest-running medical 
conflicts in history’.°' However, in this instance Bishop’s authority is 
guaranteed by her experience of maternity which empowers her to 
act as an arbiter of sexed and gendered identity in pivotal moments 
such as birth and death. Bishop has the last word on Barry’s sex, 
setting in motion a narrative by which he will be known posthu- 
mously. Indeed, Rae defers to her non-expert judgement as incontro- 
vertible: ‘She gave proofs, which appear physiologically correct and 
irrefutable, for this statement, and I accept it as the final answer.’” 
The unexpected power with which a working-class woman is invested 
is taken up in a playful and provocative way by Duncker through the 
creation of a character — Alice Jones — who has no apparent origin in 
historical record but whose role in Barry’s narrative mimics that of 
Bishop. Alice begins her working life as a servant in Erskine’s house- 
hold, and her childhood friendship with Barry proves the catalyst 
for a rapid ascension to wealth and fame, fuelled by personal ambi- 
tion and made possible by skill as an actor on the popular stage. 
Duncker’s novel concludes with a revelation that sets in motion 
the historical rewriting of James Miranda Barry’s gender identity, 
when Alice furnishes an American journalist, Miss Stackpole, with 
a ‘marvellous narrative’® flagrantly at odds with the truth as she 
knows it: 


‘And not only was it the perfect body of a woman, Miss Stackpole, 
but a woman who had borne a child. Of this Iam quite certain.’ 

Alice had invented the stretch marks. She had them on her own belly 
and did not see why James should get away with being so handsomely 
preserved at nearly seventy. 


At this point, James Miranda Barry’s narrative passes decisively into 
Alice’s hands as a ‘revelatory angel’® who exchanges her storytelling 
flair as a ‘professional performer’ in return for the ‘highest possible 
price’. Alice’s cavalier attitude to the truth and irreverent treatment 
of the reputation of a devoted friend is in keeping with the comic 
and subversive register in which her character is presented and can 
be aligned with the postmodern sensibility with which the novel 
approaches the writing of history. However, her role in ‘authoring’ 
the life of James Miranda Barry in Duncker’s novel is also indicative 
of the ways in which feminist narratives of women’s gender crossing 
can have the effect — however inadvertently — of erasing transgender 
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narratives. Moreover, Alice’s authorship of Barry’s gender identity 
in Duncker’s novel extends significantly beyond her posthumous 
pronouncements. 

Barry’s relationship with Alice drives the romantic plot of mutual 
attachment but unrequited desire which dominates Duncker’s fic- 
tional account of Barry’s life. Indeed, Barry’s devotion to Alice is given 
as a possible motivation for his earliest acts of cross-dressing. When 
planning how to dress for a ball as a child, Barry gives his desire to 
partner Alice as his motivation to wear trousers: ‘“I can’t ask Alice if 
I don’t wear trousers,” I protested. “We'd be two girls.”’®” However, 
Barry’s first encounter with Alice reinforces the narrative of Barry 
as a person whose gender is authored by others and specifically by 
women. When Alice demands that the young Barry prove he is a girl 
he is at a loss to know how to do so. Impatient at the slowness of his 
response to her demand to see his genitals, Alice takes command and 
subjects him to an impromptu examination: 


she pushed my muddling fingers aside and thrust her hand down my 
pants. It was a most perturbing sensation. For a second she looked 
at me, puzzled and amazed, her fingers moving on an exploratory 
voyage between my legs. Then she burst out laughing, withdrew her 
hand and kissed me. 


The child servant of an unmarried mother here assumes the author- 
ity to adjudicate on Barry’s sex; her authority has its origins in her 
knowledge of, and pride in, her own sexed identity as an adoles- 
cent female and mobilises the lay authority of reproductive women 
which professionalised medicine has historically sought to discredit 
or undermine. Hence, this most intimate form of self-knowledge is 
delivered by another and Barry’s own understanding and experience 
of his sexed identity plays no further part in his narrative. Moreover, 
whereas Mary Ann’s motives are only posthumously revealed to an 
adult Barry, Barry’s childhood friend and lifelong love Alice is an 
open and enthusiastic champion of his cause, always ready to provide 
a narrative rationale for the life which Barry is living and articulating 
on his behalf the advantages which he will enjoy. When Barry returns 
to Erskine’s country house from his studies in Edinburgh it is Alice 
who assumes the authorship of his life, projecting on to it her own 
aspirations and ambitions: 


Alice talked, invented, dreamed. And Barry clasped her version of the 
world to his breast, like a shipwrecked sailor. He felt that he had been 
locked up in a box. She made him understand the ways in which he 
had been set free.” 
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Alice is disadvantaged not only by gender but also by class and Barry’s 
social privilege becomes the channel through which she plots her escape, 
in the first instance by commandeering Barry to teach her to read and 
write. This desire is given a history and heritage in the form of Alice’s 
mother, a woman without literacy who champions both her daughter’s 
and Barry’s education. When Barry equivocates in response to the ques- 
tion of whether his unofficial stepfather (Francisco) will continue his 
education, Alice’s mother adeptly appropriates discourses of gendered 
entitlement in the name of female education: 


Suddenly she blazed up and spoke very sharply. “Your mother must 
insist upon it. You’re dressed up like his son, not his daughter. You can 
claim a son’s privilege.’ 

She spoke with the same passion, the same gestures, Alice had 
when she asked me to teach her to read.” 


Hence, Alice’s desire for literacy is rooted in a history of female and 
working-class disenfranchisement and Barry becomes the vehicle 
through which these injustices can be redressed. Alice is impatient 
with Barry’s doubts about his own identity and insistent on the 
power of social position: ‘“You are who the world says you are. And 
the world says you’re a man.”””! It is Alice who asserts Barry’s gender 
identity without equivocation: 


‘Look, when we first met I wanted to know what you were, because 
I wasn’t certain. But now I am. Now yov’re really a man. Soon you'll 
be a real doctor. You can be a gentleman. Last year was a game. 
It isn’t a game anymore. Now it’s the real thing. Games are all 


finished.’” 


Significantly, Alice’s ambition to act can be dated to Barry’s faltering 
attempts to articulate his discomfort with the plot hatched by his 
patrons. When Barry discloses that ‘“it’s like being two people”’, one 
‘““out there”’ and the other ‘““crouching underneath, all tensed up, 
waiting to spring”’,” Alice interjects: ‘“Now that’s what I’ve always 
wanted to do. Act in a real theatre. Not just charades. Dress up like 
a lady. Or be a soldier.”’”* Barry’s anguished sense of a divided self 
is transformed by Alice into a licence for liberty. A key scene in the 
novel occurs when Erskine’s household elects to stage scenes from 
Shakespeare to mark James Barry’s departure. The initial plan is to 
perform the last act of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, with ‘the boy’? — 
that is, Barry — in the role of Robin Goodfellow. However, when 
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Barry makes his appearance in costume and begins to recite his lines 
it becomes apparent that this casting was misguided: 


As soon as all eyes were fixed upon his tiny pallid face and open 
mouth and once the assembled household, radiant with expectation, 
leaned forwards to hear him, he was metamorphosed into a wooden 
mannikin, whose clockwork innards were on the brink of extinction.” 


In the face of an audience, Barry is found wanting: he becomes 
uncanny, imitative and inauthentic. Instead, Alice is enlisted to play 
the cross-dressed heroine Rosalind, from Shakespeare’s As You Like It, 
to Barry’s largely mute Orlando: 


The household was bewitched. O Alice, thou art translated. A glam- 
orous boy looked her public in the eye, tweaked the nose of her plain 
little coz . . . Barry, languishing on moss, was merely a foil, an occa- 
sion for this boy-girl’s barefaced offering of sex to every member of 
the audience...” 


In Vested Interests Marjorie Garber observes that ‘Shakespeare’s 
cross-dressing female characters were often seen in the early years 
of feminist criticism as role models for modern (and postmodern) 
women’.”* Moreover, she notes the particular recurrence of allusions 
to Rosalind, a character who (unlike Viola) returns to the stage dressed 
as a woman. Garber suggests that ‘“Rosalind” appears, in fact, in a 
surprising number of modern texts as a kind of shorthand for the 
cross-dressed woman, or the enigma that she represents’.” Theatri- 
cal motifs feature prominently in Duncker’s novel, from the domestic 
dramatic entertainments staged in English country houses and colo- 
nial mansions, to the professional theatres of Edinburgh and London 
and the popular performances by travelling players in the pleasure 
grounds of Greenwich Fair. Alice’s career as a celebrated performer — 
whether as an artist’s model, stage actor or spirit medium — provides 
the narrative thread which links many of these scenes. It is not in the 
legitimate theatre that the adult Barry, returned to England from an 
overseas posting, discovers Alice pursuing her ambition but amidst 
the heavily painted travelling players who perform melodramas, 
pantomimes and comic songs for the entertainment of fair-going 
crowds. When Alice plays Cassandra in an ensemble production 
depicting the siege of Troy and the massacre of Hecuba and her 
children, the topic echoes James Barry’s taste for classical slaugh- 
ter. However, it is in a breeches part that Alice takes centre stage, 
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performing love songs as Viola from Twelfth Night: ‘A gasp goes up. 
Her tunic clings tight to her bosom and her fine legs are displayed 
for all the world to see. Natural and at ease in her buckskin boots.’*° 
Alice attempts to extend her rationalisation for her reliance on role- 
playing in her professional and personal life to Barry when she 
argues: ‘““You act out different roles. Pve acted every minute of my 
life. Pm always on stage. We all are. It’s all a performance... We’re 
on stage now. This is it. And you got the breeches part, James.”’*’ 
However, the prominence of metaphors of theatricality, role-playing 
and disguise in this narrative is potentially troubling given that these 
same motifs have often been used to challenge the authenticity of 
the transgender subject and to forcefully reveal a sexed or gender 
identity as the hidden or concealed ‘truth’ of identity. Duncker’s nar- 
rative does not expose Barry as a fraud or a fake but it does rely on 
the conceit of gender as theatrical performance to advance a narra- 
tive about women’s gender identity; in doing so it arguably reduces 
Barry’s gender identity to little more than a mask behind which the 
faces of his mother, Mary Ann, and childhood sweetheart, Alice, 
are concealed. When Alice absconds with a jewellery box belong- 
ing to the dying artist James Barry, Barry — now a medical student 
in Edinburgh — searches for her in the London theatres. While Alice 
herself is not found, one of the more comic and dashing performers 
in a Gothic drama of ill-fated passions seems to speak strongly of 
her presence. Mary Ann has noted that the play features a ‘stunning 
breeches part’? and that the production will host the debut of a new 
actress; the ‘loving friend’ of the heroine, disguised as a woodcut- 
ter and sporting ‘such shapely legs and such a daringly short green 
tunic’, is ‘the star of the evening, the real heroine’. The same might 
be said of the role of Alice Jones in Duncker’s novel; she appears in 
pivotal scenes in the ‘breeches part’ which ostensibly belong to Barry, 
and it is her desire and aspirations which animate the narrative and 
her presence (or absence) around which the drama revolves. 

While Duncker is careful not to unequivocally claim James 
Miranda Barry for a feminist history of women’s gender crossing, this 
narrative nevertheless returns in displaced form through the figures of 
Mary Ann and Alice Jones. Moreover, at pivotal moments in Barry’s 
life, Mary Ann and Alice author his gender identity, appropriating it 
to serve their own ambitions. Despite Alice being his self-proclaimed 
champion in childhood, her role in the narrative effectively serves 
to contest, challenge or compromise Barry’s lived gender identity in 
different ways in the novel. More fundamentally, her ‘authorship’ of 
Barry’s sexed and gendered identity in life and after death — echoing 
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the role of Sophia Bishop in biographical narratives — serves to rein- 
force the construction of reproductive heterosexuality as the defin- 
ing criterion of authentic womanhood, one which empowers women 
to adjudicate on other people’s gender status. One evident effect of 
interpretations of James Miranda Barry’s life influenced by narratives 
of women’s gender crossing is the foregrounding of gender as the 
defining category of identity. It can be observed that other construc- 
tions of identity have received much less attention in biographical 
and fictional accounts of his life: principally, those to do with ‘race’ 
in colonial contexts. James Miranda Barry’s life took place in the 
theatre of empire; the final section of this chapter examines the met- 
aphors, omissions and analogies which characterise the treatment 
of racial and colonial constructions of identity in reconstructions of 
Barry’s life and career. 


Whiteness, Race and Empire in Narratives 
of the Life of James Miranda Barry 


In an essay on Christine Jorgensen, Susan Stryker argues that the 
post-war fame of this ‘first global transsexual celebrity’** should be 
understood as a ‘white (post)colonial phenomenon’,* examining the 
‘processes through which her presence racializes others while render- 
ing opaque her own racialisation’.** In other words, Stryker demon- 
strates how Jorgensen’s whiteness was integral to her gender identity 
and in doing so makes visible an identity position whose universality 
has historically been granted the privilege of invisibility. Moreover, 
she explores the implications of this whiteness for those who are 
constructed as racial ‘others’. From his posting to the Cape in 1816 
until his retirement by the army on medical grounds in 1859 Barry 
lived much of his life abroad, from South Africa to the West Indies 
and Canada. Even when he did retire he elected to return to Jamaica 
(1860-1), visiting Josias Cloete, a man with whom he had fought 
a duel during his posting to the Cape. One of the most reproduced 
images of Barry is a photographic portrait taken in a studio in Jamaica 
in this period; Barry is depicted in formal civilian dress standing by a 
cane chair, one hand resting on the head of his seated pet dog Psyche 
and the other hooked at his hip. He is flanked by an unidentified 
man of colour, also formally dressed in a suit with a white scarf at 
his neck and a watch chain at his waistcoat. Both men stand, with 
Barry’s age and health offset by the figure of his companion whose 
height, breadth and posture — his hands need no support — suggest 
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greater vigour. Whether a former comrade in the army, manservant, 
friend or companion, the individual nicknamed ‘Black John’? by 
the Victorian British press silently testifies to the integral role played 
by the British Empire in Barry’s life. Often overlooked in a portrait 
whose ostensible subject is Barry, he represents those whose lives and 
histories are neither recorded nor told. In biographies and fictions 
of Barry’s life a number of significant motifs emerge in relation to 
the depiction of the British Empire, the history of colonialism and 
slavery, and the politics of race; indeed, colonial subjects and spaces 
are often made to serve as metaphorical vehicles for Barry’s experi- 
ence, their own historical reality obscured or erased as a result. 

The British Empire is repeatedly depicted, in biographical and fic- 
tional narratives of Barry’s life, as an arena in which social mobility 
and professional advancement can be pursued, implicitly by white 
European men. For example, Rae draws attention to the ‘promise of 
interesting professional experience in the maladies of Jamaica’® and 
Holmes observes that the Caribbean ‘offered not merely escape but 
an opportunity for adventure and advancement of his knowledge 
of tropical medicine’,® noting that Barry’s posting to Jamaica had 
positioned him ‘at the frontier of tropical medicine’.” Indeed, Barry’s 
biographers attribute some of his greatest achievements to his mod- 
ernising efforts in colonial contexts. These achievements were less to 
do with breakthroughs in medical science than with the management 
of populations — including soldiers, prisoners and lepers — subject to 
colonial administration. Whether as a laboratory of tropical medicine 
or a scene for social experiment, the Empire becomes a space in which 
knowledge and power can be exercised by British subjects empow- 
ered by race and gender. Barry’s biographers — whether in fiction or 
non-fiction — depict him as a progressive thinker, radical reformer 
and champion of the oppressed while all the time serving as an agent 
of Empire. Rose depicts Barry as an active reformer motivated by a 
sense of sympathetic solidarity with other oppressed or marginalised 
groups: ‘this small and curious person raised the standards of medi- 
cine and touched the public conscience about the condition of the 
most degraded members of society — the prisoners, the pauper, the 
blacks and the lunatics — wherever she went.” Barry’s reputation as 
a radical sympathiser is illustrated with reference to individual acts 
of defiance or charity throughout his career: in the Cape, disputing a 
post-mortem which declared that a slave owned by Dr Robert Shand 
of Aberdeen who had been flogged to death had died of bulimia; 
in Jamaica, purchasing the freedom of two slaves, Sanna, who was 
reputed to be a hermaphrodite, and Hermes, who became a servant 
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in the household of the abolitionist Sir Jahleel Benton; in St Helena, 
hiring a ‘respectable woman of colour” as a Matron to attend to 
female patients. When the inequalities and oppressions of Empire 
are acknowledged they serve to provide biographers and novelists 
with categories of people with which to compare Barry’s position: in 
other words, analogies of oppression between race and gender are 
mobilised to make sense of Barry’s position. 

Duncker’s treatment of James Miranda Barry’s historical role as 
an agent of Empire has three notable features: firstly, an emphasis on 
Englishness; secondly, the omission of Barry’s posting in the Cape, 
arguably the most significant in his career; thirdly, its representation 
of the 1831 rebellion in Jamaica as a backdrop for Barry’s personal 
despair. It is striking that four of the six parts of Duncker’s dense 
and richly imagined historical novel are set in Britain, with lengthy 
narrative passages dedicated to scenes in Shropshire and London 
which represent imaginative departures from the historical record. It 
has already been noted that Duncker places particular emphasis on 
the least documented part of Barry’s life: his childhood. It can also be 
observed that Barry’s childhood takes place in locations and contexts 
which mobilise powerful and persistent ideas about Englishness, at 
the expense of both Barry’s Irish heritage and Scottish education.” 
The possibility of an Irish childhood is not imagined in the novel and 
the reality of Barry’s Irish heritage is only acknowledged in passing, 
and mostly in derogatory terms. The ‘red’ hair which Barry and his 
uncle share draws repeated comment and might be seen as a coded 
allusion to Irish origin but is stereotypically associated with quick 
temper. In the closing stages of the novel when Barry attempts to sug- 
gest a different way of expressing his gender, Alice briskly dismisses 
his suggestion: ‘“Are you out of your senses? Do you think that your 
pension would be paid to some nameless Irish woman who’d hood- 
winked the army all her life?”’’> This is the first time in the novel 
that Barry has been explicitly identified as Irish and it seems clear 
that his nationality might be a source of disqualification as much 
as his sex. The erasure of Barry’s Irish heritage is also an erasure 
of a colonial history and instead Barry is placed at the heart of a 
very specific mythology of Englishness. The Earl of Buchan’s home is 
relocated from Dryburgh Abbey in the Scottish Borders to a rural 
Shropshire redolent with rural and class signifiers of Englishness; the 
idyllic summers which Barry spends at his patron’s country house 
serve to establish key signifiers of national identity against which 
Barry’s future travels are tested. As a powerful and persistent symbol 
of Englishness the country house forges close connections between 
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national identity, inherited wealth, class hierarchy and agrarian 
landscapes. The neoclassical design of Erskine’s home and gardens 
extends to the depiction of social relations between the landed gen- 
try and the working poor; labour and poverty are not prominently 
depicted but rather the working people appear principally as actors 
in a vision of social harmony and bucolic pleasures. The fact that 
the house serves as a refuge for political exiles and artists further 
acts to promote an idea of Englishness which is equated with tradi- 
tions of liberty and tolerance. By contrast, even Edinburgh — whose 
reputation as the Athens of the North is strongly evoked by Barry’s 
biographers” — is depicted as a place of chilly exile whose ‘clear, 
hard, and very cold’”’ air is in contrast to the endless ‘extraordi- 
nary summer’? which seems to reign in Shropshire. Barry enrolled 
as a literary and medical student at the University of Edinburgh in 
1809, an institution which had welcomed Sir Walter Scott and David 
Hume before him at a similarly tender age (both enrolled at the age 
of twelve). Edinburgh is an interesting choice for a student who is 
not Scottish by birth: the university was not subject to the Test Act 
and so admitted Catholics who would have been debarred from Eng- 
lish universities. It is here that the motif of the ‘ice-cold doctor’” 
with his hands which are ‘always so cold’, ‘frosty’'”’ and like ‘chilled 
swabs’! is established, as if the Scottish air has imparted a chill 
which no amount of travel in warmer climates can remedy. Moreover, 
with the balance of the novel very markedly situated in England, it 
is striking that Barry’s experiences in the Cape — his first posting, the 
scene of his professional elevation and witness to his most public and 
longstanding intimate attachment — are almost entirely omitted from 
the narrative. 

Having passed an army medical board examination and enlisted 
as a hospital assistant in 1813, Barry was posted to the Cape in 1816 
and was appointed Colonial Medical Inspector in 1821. During his 
term in the Cape Barry acquired a reputation as a progressive medi- 
cal reformer, seeking to regulate the control of patent medicines and 
enacting improvements to the conditions in which both lepers and 
prisoners were confined. Rose suggests that Barry was pioneering 
‘preventive medicine’'” before the term had been coined; hygiene, 
ventilation, drainage, the relief of overcrowding, diet and exercise all 
featured in his endeavours. This period was also marked by his close 
relationship with the incumbent Governor, Lord Somerset. Indeed, in 
1824 the two men were subject to a libellous claim when a placard 
was displayed in a public place accusing them of an immoral rela- 
tionship, namely sodomy. Where Barry’s politics are thought to have 
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been radical Somerset’s were reactionary; the placard libel reflected, 
in satirical terms, public comment on the apparent intimacy between 
the two men, but may also have been intended as an intervention in 
the debate about press freedom, which Somerset was intent on sup- 
pressing. However, Barry’s posting to the Cape is represented only 
indirectly in Duncker’s novel, through the medium of anecdote and 
gossip, pertaining to the more colourful society legends rather than 
his medical career, and reported via indirect speech at Barry’s arrival 
at his next posting. The location of this commission is never explicitly 
identified. Part Four of the novel is entitled “The Colony’ and while 
the references to Greek place and personal names might suggest that 
it should be identified as Corfu (where Barry served in the 1840s and 
1850s) the title of this section seems to suggest that it is intended to 
serve as a generic representation of Barry’s colonial postings. Barry 
is attended by a ‘tiny, swarthy’'® servant and causes outrage when 
he brings a ‘half-caste hospital orderly’! to act as his second in a 
duel; it is clear that racial and colonial hierarchies are at work on this 
island, with its Turkish and Moorish influences, but in this European 
location the more starkly racialised dynamics of slavery are evaded 
and the narrative emphasis turns to the internal dynamics of the set- 
tler community — political, social, sexual and romantic — rather than 
the structural inequalities between colonising and colonised subjects. 
By contrast, these inequalities cannot be avoided in Part Five, which 
is set in Jamaica where Barry witnessed the 1831 slave rebellion led 
by Sam Sharpe, a Baptist preacher, and the brutal retribution which 
many enslaved people suffered after its suppression. 

Interestingly, Jamaica is depicted more than once in Duncker’s 
novel, including in Francisco’s retrospective narrative embedded in 
Part Five. At first sight Jamaica is something of a paradise for Francisco 
and Mary Ann as they are able to live there openly as lovers, despite 
the existence of Francisco’s wife and children elsewhere. Mary Ann’s 
assured and ‘fair-minded’'® interaction with two ‘inherited’ female 
household servants — Immaculata and True Repose — and her abil- 
ity to communicate without words with the ‘giant freed slave’™™ who 
makes his living as a fisherman are offered as evidence of an instinctual 
spirit of equality. However, the site of the former slave market, which 
Francisco imagines witnessing from their ‘front verandah’, prompts 
Mary Ann to expound on not racial but gender exploitation; she 
declares that ‘women’s bodies are always for sale,’ using chat- 
tel slavery as an analogy for gender oppression and offering (white) 
women as the true victims of an ongoing injustice. Francisco explains 
that he was investigating the conditions of the slaves and bemoans 
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the ‘“difficult[y]”’ in ‘“find[ing] blacks who were willing to talk to 
me”’.'” He reports that ‘“the prospect of emancipation made little 
difference”’!'® and that ‘“those whose old masters had been declared 
bankrupt were the most unfortunate”’.''' Despite his revolutionary 
credentials, Francisco’s words are suggestive of a paternalism which 
depicts the fate of former slaves as always mortgaged to white pros- 
perity; his political disillusion is the prerogative of the powerful, 
a symptom of a sense of entitlement to act as an agent of historical 
change underlined by a sense of responsibility to redress its shortcom- 
ings. If Jamaica provides a very comfortable refuge for two social 
exiles from British society and a canvas for political philosophy, Barry 
himself presents it as a scene of utter personal misery: “This is unhappi- 
ness.’!!? Part Six is the penultimate section of the novel, prior to Barry’s 
reunion with Alice Jones in London. Its title — ‘Tropics’ — ascribes a 
climactic, rather than historical or political, character to the location 
of the action: 


Life is of little value here. The days too hot, too bright, the rain 
too rapid and powerful, the vegetation renews itself too rapidly. The 
tropics may resemble paradise, at a glance, from a great distance, but 
living here I can never rid my nostrils of the smell of putrefaction." 


Indeed, Barry claims to have been ‘defeated’ by the ‘place’ itself: ‘this 
sweating humid bush, jiggers in the dust, white nights drenched in 
stars and the clinging yellow fever.’''* Here Barry is placed in a specific 
tradition of colonial representations of the Caribbean, one driven by 
the craving for the ‘“wind fresh from Europe” which promises to 
bring ‘“purity”’ and release for Rochester from his ‘“filthy burden”’''® 
in Charlotte Bronté’s 1848 novel Jane Eyre. The Caribbean is depicted 
as a place of degeneracy, disease and madness, and European civilisa- 
tion prescribed as the antidote, rather than the cause, of it horrors. In 
Barry’s Jamaica, plantation owners are ‘indolent creatures’,''” includ- 
ing Edward Ellis (named after a famous family of plantation owners 
on the Montpelier Estate) whose deficiencies place him ‘at the mercy’ 
of his ‘ruthless black servant’? Newton; wearing his former master’s 
signet ring and carrying the keys to the armoury, Newton’s compe- 
tence is depicted as implicitly usurping his master’s rightful inheri- 
tance. When Barry visits his mother’s grave in Port Royal, children 
‘grinning like mad mas